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This report draws on data from a national survey of farmers 
and ranchers who provide estimates of farmland values and 
cash rents. Real estate brokers and appraisers, officials of 
the Farmers Home Administration and the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem, and others furnish information on farm sales. USDA 
gratefully acknowledges respondent participation in both sur- 
veys. 


Approved by the World Agricultural Outlook Board. Sum- 
mary released June 24, 1992. The next summary of Agricul- 
tural Resources, featuring cropland, water, and conservation, 
is scheduled for September 3. Summaries of situation and 
outlook reports may be accessed electronically through the 
USDA CID system. For details, call (202) 720-5505. 


The Agricultural Resources Situation and Outlook Report is 
published four times a year. Subscriptions are available 
from ERS-NASS, Box 1608, Rockville, MD 20849-1608. 
Or call, toll free 1-800-999-6779 (U.S. and Canada only). 
Rates: 1 year, $12; 2 years, $23; 3 years, $33. Please add 10 
percent for shipment to domestic addresses, 35 percent for 
foreign addresses (includes Canada). Make checks payable 
to ERS-NASS. Single copies are available for $8.00 each. 


Time to renew? Your subscription to Agricultural Re- 
sources Situation and Outlook Report expires in the month 
and year shown on the top line of your address label. If your 
subscription is about to expire, renew today. Call 1-800-999- 
6779. | 








Summary 


The per acre value of U.S. farm real estate is expected to av- 
erage unchanged to 2 percent higher in 1992, a range that in- 
cludes last year’s 1-percent increase. Underlying the 
forecast are expectations that net farm income, interest rates 
on farm real estate loans, and inflation will be lower in 1992. 


The January 1, 1992, value of U.S. farm real estate aver- 
aged $685 per acre. Although values have risen 5 consecu- 
tive years, bringing combined gains to 14 percent above the 
1987 low of $599, the January 1 value remained 17 percent 
below the record $823 in 1982. 


With a 3.6-percent inflation rate in 1991 more than offsetting 
the 1-percent increase in farm real estate value, the inflation- 
adjusted value fell 3 percent from January 1991. This de- 
cline continued the downward trend in real values that began 
in 1981, reducing the current value to 49 percent below the 
1981 peak. 


Although most investors in farm real estate attempt long 
term assessments of future economic conditions, several key 
indicators in 1991 did not support higher farm real estate val- 
ues. Following substantially higher farm incomes in 1989 
and record highs in 1990, U.S. net cash income fell 8 percent 
in 1991 and net farm income dropped 17 percent. While 
nominal interest rates on farm real estate loans declined in 
1991, inflation-adjusted rates remained near a year earlier, 
and at high levels compared with rates in the 1970’s and 
early 1980's. 


The overall financial position of farmers and ranchers 
strengthened during 1985-90 as farm debt and debt ratios de- 
clined. But, farm debt increased in 1991, as did debt-to-eq- 
uity and debt-to-asset ratios. Farm debt and asset values are 
expected to increase slightly in 1992. Also, the return on eq- 
uity in farm real estate fell from 3.6 percent in 1990 to 2.9 
percent in 1991. The weak U.S. economy continued to 
dampen investor demand for farmland for nonagricultural 
uses, particularly land near some urban areas and in regions 
along the East Coast. 


Changes in regional and State farm real estate values differed 
as investors responded to regional and local economic fac- 
tors and to their interpretations of national indicators. Dur- 
ing 1991, regional values rose in six regions and declined in 
four. 


Three-percent increases in the Corn Belt in 1990 and 1991 
helped raise the regional per acre average ($1,158) to 29 per- 
cent above its 1987 low. Appalachia’s 3-percent gain in 

1991 partly offset the previous year’s 5-percent drop. An- 
nual increases averaging 8 percent in the Northern Plains dur- 


ing 1987-90 moderated to a 2-percent gain in 1991, partly be- 
cause of a 3-percent drop in North Dakota in 1991. In- 
creases in Lake States’ values also tapered off as gains 
averaging 7 percent from 1987 through 1990 dropped to 1 
percent in 1991. 


Northeast and Mountain region values averaged 1 percent 
higher in 1991. After rising for several decades, Northeast 
values had declined slightly in 1989 and 1990, as the re- 
gion’s economy weakened. Values in the Mountain region 
have recovered about 12 percent from their 1987 low, with 
annual increases averaging about 3 percent during 1987 to 
1990 before slowing to 1 percent in 1991. 


The Southeast reported a 3-percent decline in 1991, follow- 
ing no change the previous year. Delta States’ values also av- 
eraged 3 percent lower in 1991, but changes have varied 
without trend since 1987. The Southern Plains’ downward 
movement, which began in 1986, continued as values fell 2 
percent in 1991. Following 3 years of increases in the Pa- 
cific region, values declined 1 percent in 1991. 


Cash rents for farms will likely rise in the Northeast, fall in 
the Lake States, and vary in other regions in 1992. Higher 
cash rents for irrigated cropland are expected in most West- 
ern States. Changes in cropland rents in other States are 
mixed, as are most pasture rents. 


Voluntary and estate sales accounted for about 71 percent of 
farmland transfers in 1991, while family transfers repre- 
sented an additional 17 percent. The share of foreclosures 
and other involuntary transfers has declined since 1987 and 
constituted only 9 percent in 1991. 


Based on reported sales in late 1991, owner-operators partici- 
pated in 60 percent of farmland purchases, involving 62 per- 
cent of the acres bought, and 57 percent of the total value of 
farmland purchased. Nonfarmers made 28 percent of the re- 
ported purchases which were associated with 29 percent of 
acres purchased and 34 percent of the total value. Owner-op- 
erators controlled 52 percent of the farmland prior to sale, 
and are expected to operate 70 percent of the land after sale. 
Tenant shares are expected to decline from 37 percent operat- 
ing the land before sale to only 18 percent following sale. 


About 92 percent of farmland sold in late 1991 is expected to 
remain in agriculture over the next 5 years. Largest shifts to 
nonagricultural uses are anticipated in East Coast regions 
where demand for nonagricultural uses is strongest. 


Nearly 61 percent of reported sales involved financing, with 
the ratio of debt to purchase price averaging 74 percent. 
Seller financing accounted for 30 percent of the credit ex- 
tended to purchasers, up from 23 percent a year earlier. 
Other principal sources included commercial banks (30 per- 
cent), the Farm Credit System (25 percent), and insurance 
companies (9 percent). 


Foreign interests acquired an additional 0.4 million acres of 
U.S. agricultural land in 1991, bringing total foreign hold- 
ings to 14.8 million acres as of December 31, 1991. U.S. cor- 
porations in which foreigners held a significant interest or 
substantial control owned 53 percent of this acreage. For- 


Outlook 


The value of U.S. farm real estate during 1992 is forecast to 
average within a range of no change to 2 percent higher. 
Analysts developed the forecast with the assistance of a na- 
tional forecasting model that incorporates expectations of 
lower net farm income, reduced interest rates on farm real es- 
tate, and slower inflation in 1992. While the expected 
change at the national level is similar to the 1-percent in- 
crease during 1991, regional and State changes likely will 
show more variation. 


The real (inflation-adjusted) value of U.S. farm real estate is 
expected to decline between 1 and 3 percent in 1992, follow- 
ing a 3-percent decline in 1991. If realized, this would con- 
tinue the downward trend that began in 1981, but moderated 
to between 2 and 3 percent during the past 3 years. 


Investors attempt to assess future incomes, interest rates, and 
inflation rates and their impacts on farm real estate values 
several years ahead. Past movements in incomes, interest and 
inflation rates, and farmland values help form these expecta- 
tions. The national economy is forecast to improve in 1992 
following its poor performance in 1991. The impacts on in- 
terest and inflation rates will partly depend on the strength 
and timing of recovery. Regional economic recoveries will 
likely be uneven with differing effects on demand for farm- 
land for nonagricultural uses. 


Stock market averages reached historic highs in 1991, but in- 
vestors are concerned about the stock market as an invest- 
ment alternative in 1992 and beyond. For investors 
considering farm real estate as a hedge against inflation, re- 
turns to equity in farming averaged 3.4 percent over the past 
5 years, while inflation measured by the GDP deflator aver- 


eign-owned land currently represents just over 1 percent of 

all privately owned U.S. agricultural land and about 0.6 per- 
cent of all U.S. land. Most foreign-owned agricultural land 

is forest land (49 percent), while cropland (17 percent), and 

pasture or other uses (34 percent) account for the rest. 


Taxes on U.S. farm real estate totaled $4.6 billion in 1990, 
3.7 percent above a year earlier. Nationwide, taxes averaged 
$5.27 per acre in 1990, compared with $5.06 in 1989. Taxes 
per $100 of full market value averaged 78 cents, up from 76 
cents in 1989. 


aged 3.8 percent. Return to equity during 1992 is forecast to 
average between 2 and 3 percent at the national level. 


National indicators of the economic health of farm and ranch 
operations improved from 1985 through 1990, as farm debt 
and debt-to-equity ratios declined. In 1991, however, farm 
debt and the ratios of debt to equity and debt to assets in- 
creased. Current debt indicators for 1992 are similar to those 
for 1991. Slightly lower nominal interest rates in 1992 (but 
slightly higher real rates) should not have a sizable effect on 
finance costs for purchasing farm real estate or for annual op- 
erating expenses. 


The value of U.S. agricultural exports in fiscal 1992 is fore- 
cast at 6 percent above a year earlier. With an expanding ex- 
port market providing the best opportunities for significant 
increases in U.S. commodity prices and in economic returns 
to farm real estate, outcomes of current trade negotiations 
and economic conditions in importing countries are critical. 


Quarterly surveys of a national panel of rural appraisers pro-. 
vide the Economic Research Service (ERS) with year-ahead 
forecasts of farmland value changes. In the January 1992 
survey, the panel forecast a 1.1-percent increase in the aver- 
age value of U.S. farmland during January 1992 to January 
1993. Just over a third of the appraisers expected higher val- 
ues, while 53 percent anticipated no change. Appraisers 
were more bullish in the April 1992 survey when they fore- 
cast a 1.8-percent increase for April 1992 to April 1993, with 
44 percent expecting higher year-ahead values, and nearly 50 
percent anticipating no change in values. 
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Figure 1 
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Value of U.S. Farm Real Estate 
1 Percent Higher 


The per acre value of U.S. farm real estate gained 1 percent 
during 1991, advancing to $685 as of January 1, 1992 (table 
1). This represents the fifth consecutive increase since the 
downturn in values ended in 1987. Although the current 
value reflects a 14-percent increase from the 1987 low of 
$599, it remains 17 percent below the record $823 in 1982. 
Value increases recently leveled off, averaging only 1 to 2 
percent annually during 1990 to 1992. 


Because inflation averaged 3.6 percent in 1991, the inflation- 
adjusted per acre value of U.S. farm real estate fell 3 percent 
from January 1991. With real values trending lower since 
1981, the current value falls 49 percent below the 1981 peak. 
Real values have been about flat since 1987, as real interest 
rates remained high, while farm incomes rose through 1990. 
(See cover chart and app. table 1.) Even though real interest 
rates fell in 1986 and 1987, they leveled off in subsequent 
years, although at high levels. 


While 1991 represents only 1 year in multi-year planning pe- 
riods, several national economic indicators in 1991 did not 
tend to support higher farm real estate values. Net cash in- 
come fell 8 percent and net farm income dropped 17 percent 
below record highs in 1990. Yet, despite declines in 1991, 
incomes continued at historically high levels. Although 
nominal interest rates declined in 1991, real rates remained 
high. Farm debt edged higher in 1991 as did debt-to-equity 
and debt-to-asset ratios. But, debt in 1991 was near 1988-89 
levels and 28 percent below the 1984 peak. Economic re- 
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turns on equity fell from 3.6 percent in 1990 to 2.9 percent in 
1991. 


On January 1, 1992, the value of farmland and buildings for 
the 48 contiguous States totaled $670.8 billion (app. table 2). 
Because the acreage in farms and ranches does not change 
much from year to year, State and regional percent changes 
in total value closely parallel percent changes in per acre 
values. 


The average value per farm/ranch across the 48 contiguous 
States rose 0.5 percent in 1991 to $319,519 as of January 1, 
1992 (app. table 3). Farms/ranches averaged 467 acres per 
operation in 1991. Average values varied widely among 
States and regions due to differences in per acre values (table 
1) and average size of operation. Highest values resulted for 
the Mountain region ($587,811), partly because of large- 
scale operations averaging 2,041 acres in 1991. The per acre 
value ($288), however, was relatively low, ranging from 
$138 in Wyoming to $687 in Idaho. About 75 percent of the 
region’s land in farms and ranches is grazing land. 


Northeast conditions differ. Operations are relatively small, 
averaging 169 acres, with cropland accounting for nearly 70 
percent of the land in farms and woodland accounting for 25 
percent. But, when combined with high per acre values, av- 
eraging $1,712 as of January 1, 1992, the value per operation 
averaged $289,482. 


Farm building values totaled $125.4 billion as of January 1, 
1992 (app. table 4) and represented 18.7 percent of the total 
value of farmland and buildings. Farm building values were 


Table 1.--Average per acre value of farm real estate, by State, 1985-92 1/ 


Northeast: 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 


Lake States: 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


Corn Belt: 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Missouri 


Northern Plains: 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Appalachia: 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Southeast: 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 


Delta States: 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Southern Plains: 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific: 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


48 States 


1,599 
797 


1,012 
855 
907 

1,407 


675 
597 
694 


300 
243 
139 
181 
437 
185 
295 
513 
244 


1,293 
943 
615 

1,841 


1,537 
803 


880 
778 
779 
1,191 


579 
520 
594 


267 
233 
631 
159 
360 
161 
271 
476 
219 


1,201 
840 
570 

1,730 


1,004 
1,154 
633 
1,259 
878 
936 


1,055 
792 
889 

1,605 
786 


157 
685 
724 
921 


532 
475 
546 


257 
200 
552 
157 
368 
156 
299 
451 
240 


1,084 
756 
541 

1,554 


1988 1989 
Dollars 
1,586 1,763 
962 381,019 
Cnlicemeenest 
1,124 1,190 
3, DDS S105 
4,748 5,028 
GNC ee ls 
993 1,024 
3,969 4,543 
VASO lore 
1 /65een 2, 038 
2,261 2,462 
788 819 
971 983 
826 846 
700 745 
1,003 1,100 
1199262 
1,158 1,244 
1,262 1,383 
947 1,101 
640 673 
368 398 
319 326 
269 291 
457 523 
413 435 
1,037eee lie Oats 
Vp SSMS 
682 702 
lcOS mele litt 
896 911 
1,001 1,002 
1,130 1,194 
871 939 
920 998 
1,790 1,887 
800 822 
781 797 
697 713 
761 778 
940 954 
531 516 
480 521 
544 aS 
257 260 
205 209 
572 595 
147 142 
369 367 
180 191 
279 274 
425 421 
227 234 
1,089 1,129 
739 757 
542 535 
125i Suen ODI 
632 661 


1/ Value of farmland and buildings in nominal dollars. 
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2 percent above the 1991 value, but 11 percent below the 
1989 peak. The combination of rising farm real estate values 
beginning in 1987 and rapidly declining inflation rates led to 
the 1989 peak in building values. A slowing of increases in 
real estate values in 1989 and 1990, coupled with substan- 
tially higher inflation caused building values to fall signifi- 
cantly in both years. A modest decline in inflation in 1991 
together with a 1-percent increase in real estate values re- 
sulted in a 2-percent gain in building values. (Procedures for 
estimating farm building values were described in "Measur- 
ing Farmland and Farm Building Values" in the June 1991 is- 
sue of Agricultural Resources: Agricultural Land Values 
and Markets Situation and Outlook Report). 


Building values as a proportion of total farm real estate val- 
ues ranked highest in Wisconsin (35 percent) and New York 
(32 percent). Both States have a large number of dairying op- 
erations that often involve a substantial building complex. 
Proportions in building values averaged lowest in Arizona (8 
percent) and New Mexico (10 percent) where extensive 

range operations are common. 


When building values are subtracted from the total value of 
farm real estate, the per acre value of U.S. farmland averaged 
$557 as of January 1, 1992 (app. table 5). Per acre farmland 
values in Wisconsin and New York were $564 and $710, 
compared with per acre values of farmland and buildings at 
$870 and $1,051, respectively. 


Corn Belt and Appalachia Lead Regional Increases 


Three-percent gains in the Corn Belt’s average value of farm 
real estate in 1990 and 1991 caused values to recover 29 per- 
cent from the 1987 trough year to $1,158 as of January 1, 
1992 (figure 3). Nearly 85 percent of the region’s land in 
farms is cropland. Cropland values averaged higher in all 
States in 1991. Changes in State averages ranged from no 
change in Missouri to 5 percent higher in Illinois. Lower 
1991 values for pasture and woodland, which jointly ac- 
counted for 30 percent of Missouri’s land in farms, offset 
higher values for cropland, resulting in essentially no change 
in the average value of farm real estate. Illinois’ 5-percent 
gain primarily resulted from higher cropland values. About 
90 percent of the State’s land in farms is cropland. 


Appalachia’s 3-percent gain in farm real estate values in 
1991 partially offset the 5-percent drop in 1990. Demand for 
farmland for nonagricultural uses helped support farm real 
estate values in the mid-1980’s when values fell sharply in 
predominantly agricultural regions. The January 1, 1992, 
value ($1,091) is only slightly below the highs of $1,107 per 
acre in 1984 and $1,111 in 1990. West Virginia’s 15-percent 
gain in 1991 stemmed from higher values for all farmland 
uses, and from higher farm building values. Higher wood- 
land values in Tennessee offset lower values for cropland 


and pasture, leading to virtually unchanged farm real estate 
values. 


A 3-percent drop in North Dakota’s farm real estate values in 
1991 tempered the Northern Plains’ overall gain to 2 percent, 
after regional values averaged 8 percent higher annually 
from 1987 through 1990. Drought in portions of western 
North Dakota likely contributed to lower values for both 
cropland and pasture. Kansas and South Dakota both re- 
ported 4-percent increases in overall farmland values. 

Higher values for pasture and cropland in both States, par- 
ticularly for irrigated cropland, contributed to each State’s 
gain. By 1992, the region had recovered about 36 percent 
from its low value of $331 per acre in 1987 (figure 3). How- 
ever, the region’s value remains 18 percent below its 1982 
high of $547. 


The Lake States’ 1-percent gain during 1991 was the small- 
est since values turned higher in 1988, averaging about 7 per- 
cent during 1987-90. Minnesota showed no change in 1991, 
while Michigan and Wisconsin reported 2-percent increases. 
Most of Minnesota’s farmland is in cropland, which showed 
no change in value during 1991. Higher cropland and pas- 
ture values in Michigan supported its increase. Higher val- 
ues for woodland, which accounts for one- fifth of 
Wisconsin’s land in farms, and higher pasture values led to 
the State’s increase. 


After rising for several decades, Northeast values declined in 
1989 and 1990, as the regional economy stalled. Higher 
farm real estate values in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland more than offset lower values in other Northeast 
States so that the regional average gained 1 percent in 1991. 
The slowed economy likely contributed to lower values in 
1991 . Values for all farmland uses tended to be higher in 
States showing 1991 gains. 


Alabama’s 5-percent increase in farm real estate value was 
more than counterbalanced by declines in other States, lead- 
ing to a 3-percent drop in the Southeast’s average value to 
$1,212 per acre. This was the first regional decline since 
1986. The 9-percent drop in Georgia primarily resulted from 
lower values in relatively urban counties and in the northern 
third of the State, much of which is in recreational uses. 
Higher cropland and pasture values in Alabama supported 
the State’s 5-percent gain. Alabama showed a 6-percent 
drop in values during 1990, so the relatively strong gain this 
year may represent an adjustment to last year’s change. 


Delta States’ values averaged 3 percent lower in 1991, but 
the region has shown no trend in value changes since 1988. 
The current value ($771) is 33 percent below the 1981 peak. 
Lower values for all farmland uses occurred in Mississippi 
and Arkansas. Higher cropland values in Louisiana were off- 
set by lower values for pasture and woodland. 


Figure 2 
Percent Change in Farm Real Estate Value Per Acre (Nominal Dollars): 
January 1, 1991 to January 1, 1992 
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Figure 3 
Percent Change in Farm Real Estate Value Per Acre, 
January 1, 1991 to January 1, 1992 and Trough Year to 1992 
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Texas’ 3-percent drop in 1991 outweighed Oklahoma’s 2- 
percent gain, leading to a 2-percent decline in the Southern 
Plains’ average value. The drop continued a downward 
trend that began in 1986. Oklahoma’s cropland values rose, 
while pasture values edged lower. Values for all farmland 
uses in Texas declined, with the largest drop for pasture, 
which accounts for two-thirds of the State’s land in farms 
and ranches. 


All Mountain States, except Colorado and Wyoming, 
showed increases in 1991. Drought in eastern portions of 
Wyoming may have contributed to lower values for all uses. 
Slightly higher values in Colorado’s eastern half were more 
than offset by lower values in the relatively urban areas and 
in the western half of the State, much of which is in recrea- 
tional uses. Arizona’s 6-percent gain came from higher val- 
ues for cropland and pasture. 


The Pacific region’s 1-percent drop followed 4 years of ris- 
ing values. Higher values in Oregon (3 percent) stemmed 
from higher values for nonirrigated cropland and pasture. 
California’s 1-percent decline primarily resulted from lower 
cropland values, even though pasture values were higher. 
Lower values for irrigated cropland and pasture more than 
offset higher values for nonirrigated cropland and woodland 
in Washington, with the average value of farmland declining 
1 percent in 1991. 


Recent Update in Farmland Values 


Based on the April 1992 quarterly survey of a national panel 
of rural appraisers, U.S. farmland values are expected to aver- 
age 1.8 percent higher during April 1992-93 (table 2). While 
nearly half expect unchanged values, 44 percent look for in- 
creases and 7 percent for declines. This year-ahead forecast 
is stronger than the 1.1-percent gain forecast for January 
1992-93 in the preceding survey. 


Because appraisers’ information for specific areas is 
weighted to form regional and national estimates, their ex- 


Figure 4 


Appraisers Expect Higher Values for April 1992-93 





Top number: Expected percent change during April 1992 to April 1993 
Bottom number: Reported percent change during April 1991 to April 1992 


pected changes in farmland values are developed differently 
from the forecast in the Outlook section of this report. 


Year-ahead increases are expected in all regions. The strong- 
est gain (2.1 percent) is expected in the North Central region 
(figure 4). If realized, it would be below the 3.1-percent in- 
crease reported for the preceding 12 months (table 2). Ap- 
praisers in the West are nearly equally divided between 
higher or unchanged values. Overall, they forecast a 1.8-per- 
cent gain in April 1992-93, up slightly from the preceding 
year’s 1.5-percent rise. Most (84 percent) Northeast apprais- 
ers expect higher values and a 1.6-percent gain, substantially 
above the preceding year’s 0.5-percent increase. Appraisers 
in the South forecast a turnaround from last year’s 2.3-per- 
cent decline in values to a 1.2-percent gain in the year ahead. 


Table 2.--North Central leads expected year-~ahead increases 1/ 
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Percent expecting values 
during April 1992 to 
April 1993 to be: 


Percent reporting values 
during April 1991 to 
April 1992 were: 


Change Change 
Higher Same Lower in value Higher Same Lower in value 
Percent 

Northeast 84 16 0 1.6 9 91 0 0.5 
North Central 45 48 7 ait 65 31 4 3.1 
South 36 53 11 flee 19 30 51 -2.3 
West 48 47 5 io 63 21 16 a5 
United States 44 49 7 1.8 50 29 21 0.9 


a ad 


1/ Based on 419 responses from the April 1992 survey of a national panel of rural appraisers. 


Cash Rents in 1992 


About 40 percent of all U.S. farmland operated in 1991 was 
rented, according to USDA’s 1991 Farm Costs and Returns 
Survey. (This count excludes land leased on an animal-unit- 
month basis, most of which is located in the Mountain and 
Pacific regions). Renting occurred most often in the Corn 
Belt, Delta States, and Southern Plains, where nearly 50 per- 
cent of all land operated was leased. Renting was least com- 
mon in the Mountain region, where only 29 percent of the 
land operated was leased. Tenants leased between 31 and 44 
percent of the land in other regions. 


Tenants most often rented on a cash basis. In 1991, 63 per- 
cent of all rented land was rented for cash, 33 percent for 
shares, and 4 percent rent-free. Cash renting was most wide- 
spread in the Southeast (91 percent), Lake States (82 per- 
cent), and the Mountain region (73 percent). Tenants cash 
rented least often in the Corn Belt (42 percent) and the North- 
ern Plains (56 percent). Renting on a share basis was fre- 
quently used in both regions. 


Cash rents are indicators of gross economic returns to farm- 
land. Rents may vary from year to year as market and grow- 
ing conditions change. Farmland values, however, reflect 
longer time spans of past and expected returns to land. So, 
annual changes in rent-to-value ratios may be more volatile 
than changes in farmland values. Some year-to-year changes 
also result from sampling and other variations in the annual 
surveys. 


Higher Farm Rents in the Northeast 


Estimates of cash rents for entire farms are generally limited 
to States east of the Plains regions. Renting entire farms is 
less common in other areas. 


Higher cash rents are expected in all Northeast States in 
1992 (table 3). The large increase for Delaware may be due 
to sampling variation, because rents in 1990 and 1991 aver- 
aged around $60 per acre. 


Higher rents are also anticipated in Appalachia, except for 
Tennessee, where rents are expected to fall from $37.30 per 
acre in 1991 to $35.50 in 1992. Rent-to-value percentages in 
1992 are unchanged for North Carolina, but lower for all 
other States. Higher rents are also expected in the Southeast 
and Delta States, except for South Carolina and Arkansas 
which show declines. 


Lower rents are expected in all the Lake States and all the 
Corn Belt States except Illinois ($101.70) and Iowa ($101). 
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Irrigated Cropland Rents Generally Higher 


Recent droughts in some irrigated areas may have pushed 
rents for irrigated cropland higher in 1992. Among com- 
modities, wheat has shown price strength over past months 
and sizable acreage of wheat is irrigated in several States in 
the Plains, Mountain, and Pacific regions. Irrigated cropland 
rents are expected to be higher in most States in 1992, except 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Utah, and Washington (table 4). Rents 
for nonirrigated cropland in Plains and Western States are 
generally similar or lower in 1992, except in Utah and 
Oregon. 


While all eastern States report some irrigation, ERS does not 
attempt to develop separate estimates for irrigated and nonir- 
rigated cropland. States within most eastern regions did not 
show uniform 1991-92 changes in cropland rents (table 4). 
In the Corn Belt, for example, rents are $2 to $3 per acre 
higher in Illinois and Iowa, but about $4 per acre lower in 
Missouri. Michigan rents average higher in the Lake States, 
while rents are lower in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


The sizable drops in South Dakota rents and Nebraska nonir- 
rigated rents largely result from a change in estimating proce- 
dure in 1990 and 1991 which probably generated 
above-trend rents. Rents in other Northern Plains States 
were similar or higher in 1992. 


Mixed Changes in Pasture Rents 


The Northern and Southern Plains and the Mountain region 
jointly account for 85 percent of the Nation’s grazing land in 
farms and ranches. Expected pasture rents in the Northern 
Plains are near a year ago (table 5). Southern Plains’ rents 
are lower in 1992, particularly in Texas, where rents are ex- 
pected to drop from $9 per acre in 1991 to $6.90 in 1992. 
Rents are expected to be generally higher in the Mountain 
States in 1992. The relatively higher rents in Idaho and Utah 
may reflect sampling differences or some reporting of rents 
for irrigated pasture. 


Comparisons of 1991 and 1992 rents in other regions show 
no consistent movement. Rents average highest in the Com 
Belt, with 1992 rents ranging from $23.70 per acre in Mis- 
souri to $35 in Indiana. Ohio shows a decline from a year 
ago. 


The 16-State average value for cattle grazing fees on pri- 
vately owned nonirrigated land leased on an animal-unit- 
month basis was $9.78 in 1991, down from $10.86 a year 
earlier (table 6). Substantially higher 1991 rents were re- 
ported for Montana, Idaho, and Utah. 


jeanne ate aie tate 


ie 


Table 3.--Farms rented for cash: Average gross cash rent per acre and rent 
as a percent of value, selected States, 1988-92 


Rent per acre Rent to value 1/ 
State rrr rrr ne rr rn nn nn nr nn eee eee nee een ee ee een ee eee eee eee eee eee 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
eg ao oan ss DoWlans so = t5- aus pass = geo ees sre => PECCONU ence san es e< 

Northeast: 

Maine 30.40 38.00 36.30 34.10 41.70 Se ane 3.8 52 2.6 

Vermont 30.10 28.30 31.30 23.30 27.40 2.7 3.3 2.6 2e5) 2.0 

New York 29.40 34.60 25.90 30.40 33.80 4.1 3.2 4.0 4.5 525 

New Jersey 51270 60.80 * 37.80 41.70 0.5 0.3 * 0.2 0.5 

Pennsylvania 43.80 44.10 44.10 41.20 43.20 2.5 esi 2.3 1.9 1.8 

Delaware 55.20 52.30 60.60 59.70 76.10 2.9 2.1 4.2 3.2 3.8 

Maryland 58.50 53.60 54.00 53.20 * eet 2.3 3.3 (ge) * 
Lake States: 

Michigan 39.20 42.50 43.80 52.80 44.90 5.6 6.0 5.9 6.6 6.0 

Wisconsin 50.30 51.10 56.90 58.30 57.10 7.8 7.8 8.0 7.9 Beat 

Minnesota 52.10 54.10 61.80 66.30 61.40 8.5 8.4 7.8 eo Teall 
Corn Belt: 

Ohio 62.00 66.70 68.40 67.60 62.50 Gr 6.0 5.9 5.9 be 

Indiana 73.90 78.00 83.10 85.80 84.90 7.2 7.0 6.8 6.6 a 

Illinois 83.20 87.10 98.20 100.00 101.70 6.8 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.6 

Iowa 82.10 91.40 96.00 97.00 101.00 8.4 8.3 7.9 8.5 8.0 

Missouri 44.70 47.00 50.30 46.80 43.10 8.3 8.2 9.0 8.4 7-3 
Northern Plains: 

North Dakota 25.40 24.20 24.30 27.00 24.70 1 8.1 8.8 8.3 8.3 

South Dakota 18.90 20.90 20.50 21.00 21.90 8.8 tis * 7.4 8.2 
Appalachia: 

Virginia 28.70 29.20 30.10 28.20 29.40 els 1.8 2.4 nid, 2.4 

West Virginia 21.40 19.90 22.50 18.70 24.20 Seo 2.9 4.0 2.6 ines 

North Carolina 28.40 34.10 31.00 31.90 33.50 24 ee 2.6 2.9 2.9 

Kentucky 42.90 41.10 38.00 38.40 41.40 4.9 5.0 5.3 525 5.0 

Tennessee 34.70 39.10 37.40 37.30 35.50 3.8 4.3 7.1 5.3 4.1 
Southeast: 

South Carolina 21.50 24.80 21.10 Ate 19.80 2.6 3.1 Bae Cal, 2.6 

Georgia 26.80 28.40 23.80 26.10 26.40 S25 3.3 S25 3.8 3.0 

Alabama . 29.30 25.70 28.40 23.20 24.90 4.9 4.0 4.8 3.9 4.1 
Delta States: 

Mississippi 30.40 31.80 26.20 29.80 30.10 5.6 5.7 4.8 5.4 5.9 

Arkansas 35.80 39.80 42.10 45.20 41.00 6.0 5.9 6.8 6.9 6.8 

Louisiana 36.00 44.10 32.00 41.30 43.70 eit 4.9 4.3 6.6 5.9 


* = Insufficient information. 
1/ Cash rent as a percent of per acre value of rented farmland. 


Table 4.--Cropland rented for cash: Average gross cash rent per acre and rent 
as a percent of value, selected States, 1988-92 


wee wm wm mew eee ee ee ew ee ee ee we ee we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee mee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eB eee ewe eee 


Rent per acre Rent to value 1/ 
State 940 sie ret eerie ia le a eh Naa ae me 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
wc rece eer renee Dollars ------------- svcemewiemivin = PELCeNt, -7<—--sma—ais 
Northeast: 
Maine 36.90 36.40 35.70 34.30 37.10 5.4 See 5.2 Bats 2.5 
Vermont 45.20 38.20 25.60 22.60 34.30 3.2 SET. 2.9 Qe0 1.6 
New York 31.30 37.80 30.20 33.90 36.20 3.7 3.8 ne 4.5 
New Jersey 61.10 67.40 * 66.50 52.00 0.6 0.3 * 0.4 0.5 
Pennsylvania 42.70 46.50 43.30 42.10 42.40 2.4 1.9 ens ene 1.8 
Delaware 51.70 57.10 55.80 59.60 62.30 2.9 Cat 3.8 3.6 3.3 
Maryland 50250 ean5 De Oma 9 25 0m SSO * 2.0 1.8 Seu, 3.0 ae 
Lake States: 
Michigan 41.70 44.20 41.40 45.50 47.40 5 5.9 Sie. 6.0 6.2 
Wisconsin 45.40 50.90 50.00 52.30 51.40 Ce lal 7.2 7.1 7.3 
Minnesota 52.70 59.80 61.50 63.30 62.30 8 8.4 7.6 Pee 7.6 
Corn Belt: ; 
Ohio 65.60 70.80 69.10 69.10 70.20 6.3 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.6 
Indiana 77.00 83.10 86.60 86.70 85.70 7.2 7.2 6.9 6.8 Te5 
Illinois 89.20 94.30 99.40 100.90 103.30 7.1 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.5 
Iowa 86.30 95.80 99.60 100.80 104.60 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.2 8.0 
Missouri 54.70 59.80 61.90 62.20 58.20 9.1 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.0 
Northern Plains: 
North Dakota 28.80 29.40 25/20 (28.70 29.10 8.1 8.4 8.9 9.0 8.7 
pon Cece 27.10 27.30 36.20 37.40 30.40 9.5 8.8 8.4 8.0 8.3 
ebraska-- 
(Nonirrigated) 48.50 51.30 59.40 58.30 49.60 10.2 8.4 8.8 8.6 8.6 
é (Irrigated) 85.50 100.10 101.60 98.90 102.80 10.5 9.8 9.3 8.9 9.5 
ansas-- 
(Nonirrigated) 30.60 30.20 33.10 32.50 31.90 8.3 7.6 8.0 lal 7.2 
(Irrigated) 54.10 62.50 61.50 60.60 62.70 9.8 10.3 9.1 Bats 9.5 
Ape eee: 
irginia 36.20 37.40 37.70 34.50 34.40 2.9 2.2 2.7 2.8 en 
West Virginia 29.70 35.70 29.70 29.50 30.40 4.6 3.8 4.9 4.6 3.4 
North Carolina 34.00 38.70 32.90 34.60 37.70 2.6 2.8 Ont 3.0 2.8 
Kentucky 52.70 62.10 47.50 52.70 52.60 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.6 5.4 
Tennessee 46.60 46.80 46.00 51.20 48.80 523 5.9 Can 6.0 521 
Southeast: 
South Carolina 25.00 cen cO- 00 merece 20 mune’ -50 mmclehO 2.9 3.1 3.6 3.0 2.5 
Georgia 502 (Omsc GO me le 27.9 29.70 4.2 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.5 
Florida 106.90 114.10 105.00 126.10 101.50 3.0 3.1 2.0 3.6 3.0 
Alabama 30.40 29.70 28.6 4.8 4.1 5.5 Gail, 4.1 
Delta States: 
Mississippi 36.30 40.60 33.80 37.90 40.80 5.8 6.3 5.6 6.0 6.7 
Arkansas 50.40 52.00 49.80 55.50 48.00 7.2 6.4 6.7 6.6 fe3) 
Louisiana 44.60 55.00 46.30 49.50 48.30 4.8 6.0 6.1 7.0 6.1 
Southern Plains: 
Ok lahoma-- 
(Nonirrigated) 24.30 25.80 27.20 25.60 26.10 5.3 5.1 Deo bi, 5.6 
. (Irrigated) 33.70 36.10 42.50 42.10 39.10 6.8 6.8 6.1 Ta 5.9 
exas-- 
(Nonirrigated) 20.50 22.60 20.10 20.30 20.00 2a) 3.1 2.9 Sat 3.3 
(Irrigated) 41.10 49.50 43.10 42.50 45.30 4.8 6.1 4.8 4.9 7.3 
Mountain: 
Montana- - 
(Nonirrigated) 20.30 23.90 21.80 18.40 19.80 7.8 8.4 8.3 7.3 8.3 
me Cucmagatcd) 42.00 54.40 60.20 43.60 50.60 5.6 8.5 8.3 6.6 5.0 
laho-- 
(Nonirrigated) 30.80 38.70 36.90 41.30 33.90 6.7 7.0 6.4 7.4 5.6 
i‘ (Irrigated) 91.20 96.00 94.80 92.00 114.30 8.5 8.1 9.3 8.9 9.9 
oming-- 
Non TEriaareds 12.00 14.30 13.90 10.20 9.60 7.8 8.5 9.3 6.6 5.7 
‘ tInpigated) 42.50 45.30 37.90 40.30 49.40 8.7 8.7 8.0 8.3 8.7 
olorado-- 
(Nonirrigated) 24.30 28.90 20.50 23.50 20.40 Gat 6.3 6.9 8.1 5.6 
(Irrigated) 63.80 68.70 70.90 70.80 72.70 6.7 7.5 8.6 6.1 tae 
New Mexi1co-- 
‘ (Irrigated) 74.40 70.50 62.00 70.40 £87.70 2.3 3.9 ee 3.9 2.6 
rizona-- 
pecirii gated) 146.40 153.40 139.20 144.20 128.10 1.4 1235 3.8 3.4 56 
a --= 
(Nonirrigated) 25.80 27.30 24.00 26.50 30.50 3.3 3.8 5.6 6.3 3.8 
i Cir igeted) 54.30 56.00 59.00 60.30 57.60 2.8 3.3 4.3 4.3 3.4 
evada- - 
(Irrigated) Vl c40 19.50 wees.100 Of a (Ome oeurO 5.0 7.0 4.5 5.1 4.8 
Pacific: 
Washington- - 
(Nonirrigated) 42.30 50.90 56.00 53.30 49.80 Bet 6.8 7.5 6.1 5.5 
‘ (Irrigated) 89.70 92.50 125.60 117.40 113.10 5s 6.5 9.8 6.3 Bt 
regon-- 
(Nonirrigated) 42.20 55.70 50.00 53.10 58.20 4.4 lie 5.4 4.7 6.0 
F cri gated) 81.50 84.00 88.50 96.00 106.70 5eG 7.9 5.6 6.2 6.1 
alifornia-- 
(Irrigated) 166.80 184.20 155.00 167.60 179.60 3.9 SU 5.3 4.8 3.4 


St 


* = Insufficient information. 
1/ Cash rent as a percent of per acre value of rented cropland. 


Table 5.--Pasture rented for cash: Average gross cash rent per acre and rent 
as a percent of value, selected States, 1988-92 


Rent per acre Rent to value 1/ 
SEATC em nee mm ew eee m ncn nnn eb enie ween m awe ceac ene Banana wren nwencenesacennnnensecees 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
omer co Spee DOU OCS Basin o eras ar nes -27 Dermes => cr -iPerCent inne. cance 
Northeast: 
Maine 21.40 17.60 16.30 18.10 25.50 4.3 1.3 2.8 3.4 1.8 
Vermont 19.00 17.20 15.20 12.50 20.90 2.0 Que 1.8 2.1 1.4 
New York 16.50 16.00 16.10 16.90 19.90 3.7 3.4 4.3 See 4.2 
New Jersey 19.90 22.90 ~ * * leo 2.0 ti = x 
Pennsylvania 19.90 22.90 23.50 21.60 21.80 1.9 2.0 at ety eS 
Delaware 34.40 34.00 34.40 39.30 44.40 525) 2.7 3.8 3.0 3.0 
Maryland 31.90 30.80 30.80 33.80 31.90 2.0 1.6 2.6 Zap 2.1 
Lake States: 
Michigan 15.90 20.00 20.50 21.70 19.60 525 4.7 4.4 4.8 4.2 
Wisconsin 21.40 23.30 25.00 23.30 25.60 ae Gna 6.8 6-5 7.6 
Minnesota 18.10 17.80 20.70 22.90 18.60 7.2 6.6 7.4 8.8 6.3 
Corn Belt: 
Ohio 28.40 27.60 28.80 30.50 26.50 4.7 4.5 5.0 4.5 4.3 
Indiana 31.30 33.90 35.30 33.40 35.00 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.4 6.1 
Illinois 28.60 32.80 33.20 33.50 34.90 6.3 6.0 6.1 6.0 5.6 
Iowa 28.80 30.00 32.60 35.40 33.60 8.6 a Wale Cnt 7.3 
Missouri 22.70 22.80 24.10 24.10 23.70 6.0 6.2 6.8 6.2 5.4 
Northern Plains: 
North Dakota 8.50 8.40 8.50 8.80 9.20 6.6 6.8 6.9 6.6 MGA 
South Dakota 6.40 7.10 6.80 8.60 8.20 8.3 7.9 7.6 8.0 7.4 
Nebraska 11.40 12.30 10.60 12.40 11.80 10.9 eta aa 7.9 7.4 
Kansas 11.80 10.80 11.50 11.60 12.00 5.5 5.2 Se ai 5.0 
Appalachia: 
Virginia 20.40 21.00 22.40 21.20 22.60 2.4 IEG Oa 2.6 eae 
West Virginia 14.00 14.50 11.50 11.10 14.70 ame Sea (ett 2.3 1e9 
North Carolina 20.70 22.50 20.00 18.70 21.30 1.9 1.8 2.5 2.3 Cat 
Kentucky 27.50 25.50 24.90 25.20 25.90 4.7 4.0 4.8 4.3 3.3 
Tennessee 22.70 26.40 26.90 25.20 23.50 3.3 3.3 Sila 4.6 2.9 
Southeast: 
South Carolina 17.60 18.40 17.90 17.50 15.30 ene Cue 3.4 ats Dae: 
Georgia 20.80 21.00 19.50 19.90 19.70 2.9 2.4 ar SES 2.6 
Florida 25.20 27.10 20.20 22.50 21.40 0.9 ie 0.8 20, 0.8 
Alabama 18.60 18.00 20.60 18.20 18.80 3.8 St 3.9 3.4 Lyd 
Delta States: 
Mississippi 14.70 15.90 14.70 15.60 14.90 3.4 3.4 3.6 Seid 3.4 
Arkansas 16.00 19.90 16.90 15.50 18.60 4 Sita 3.7 Sa 4.0 
Louisiana 14.70 16.10 18.30 17.70 17.20 1.8 2.1 Bae 3.0 Ont 
Southern Plains: 
Oklahoma 10.40 9.50 9.70 10.50 10.20 aS 2.8 3.2 SG 3.4 
Texas 7.80 T2950 9.20 9.00 6.90 Ae2 1.4 1.6 Ved, 1.8 
Mountain: 
Montana 4.20 5.00 6.00 5.10 6.60 a 6.3 6.8 5.0 Sap 
Idaho 16.10 20.60 16.40 17.20 26.50 6.3 Ves SEG 5.2 6.1 
Wyoming 4.50 5.50 4.90 3.50 3.60 5.9 Sie 4.9 3.4 3.6 
Colorado 9.30 7.30 8.20 7.50 6.80 3.1 ZnS 5.0 4.7 3.2 
Utah 17.10 19.00 20.20 20.20 CaCO 2.3 3.2 4.6 4.3 S25 
Pacific: 
Washington 32.40 29.10 30.00 * 21.90 4.9 Ge 8.5 * 4.0 
Oregon 14.50 14.40 * * 22.60 4.8 6.5 ts * 4.0 
California 33.80 S710 42.50 * 37.90 1.4 4.0 9.0 * 2u2 


* = Insufficient information. 
1/ Cash rent as a percent of per acre value of rented pasture. 
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Table 6.--Cattle grazing rates on privately owned nonirrigated land, 1986-91 


State 1986 
Northern Plains: 
North Dakota 7.63 
South Dakota 9.19 
Nebraska 9.75 
Kansas 8.17 
Southern Plains: 
Oklahoma 5.08 
Texas 8.79 
Mountain: 
Montana 8.30 
Idaho epi 
Wyoming 8.31 
Colorado 8.28 
New Mexico 5.98 
Arizona 5.82 
Utah 5.34 
Nevada 2.95 
Pacific: 
Washington ORG 
Oregon 7.69 
California 7.93 
16-State average 2/ 8.33 


7.41 
8.61 
10.29 
8.87 


NO 
oO © 


NUNUOROON 
WO-ONWaAd0 
=DONN-OF 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Dollars per animal unit month 1/ 
7.67 8.26 8.52 8.93 
9.98 10.65 12.53 12.74 
10.40 13315 eto 14.83 
9.42 10.13 10.58 11.10 
6.09 9.94 4.31* ees 
8.06 9°37 ole 8.60* 
9.79 9.61 9.61 10.58 
6.99 6.93 8.42 10.18 
8.93 10.06 9.64 9.98 
8.43 8.39 10.20 9.30 
5.46* Vepe 6.66 3.02* 
4.47* Sage 3/ 3/ 
8.70 9.06 7.79 9.64 
3/ 4.18* 3/ 9.45 
eon 7.94 7.82 7.81 
7.03* 7.40 8.28 8.93 
9.43* 10.72 9.81* 9.61 
8.98 10.06 10.86 9.78 


* = Coefficient of variation exceeds 15 percent. 


1/ 


except Texas. 3/ 


Source: USDA, NASS. Agricultural Prices. 


Farmland Transfers 


ERS’ 1992 Farmland Market Survey collected data on 5,800 
sales between September 1 and December 31, 1991, involv- 
ing nearly 1.7 million acres of farmland. Respondents pro- 
vided details on up to five of the most recent voluntary and 
estate sales completed in their county(s). Sales comprised at 
least 10 acres used primarily for agriculture at time of sale. 
Reported sales are not necessarily representative of all sales 
during the year. 


Farmers Home Administration officials represented 30 per- 
cent of the survey respondents. Other groups included real 
estate brokers and appraisers (27 percent), commercial bank- 
ers (21 percent), Farm Credit System officials (11 percent), 
and "all other" (11 percent). 


Respondents also estimated the types of farmland transfers 
within their county(s) during calendar 1991. Nationwide, 
voluntary and estate sales represented 71 percent of reported 
transfers. Family transfers (17 percent); foreclosures, bank- 
ruptcies, and condemnation sales and transfers (9 percent); 
and "other sales and transfers" (3 percent) accounted for the 
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Includes cow-calf rates converted to animal unit month (1 aum = cow-calf X 0.833). 
Insufficient number of reports for an accurate estimate of grazing rates. 


2/ All State 


Pr 1 (12-91). Dec. 1991 and earlier issues. 


rest. Percent shares matched those reported for 1990. The 
share of foreclosures and other involuntary sales has de- 
clined since 1987, while voluntary and estate sales increased. 


Average Price and Acres Per Sale Down 


Based on reported sales, acres per sale averaged 293 at the 
national level, down from the 2 preceding years (table 7). 
Regional averages also generally declined, except in the 
Southern Plains. Several sales of large tracts of grazing land 
in the Southern Plains raised the regional average and also 
contributed to most (74 percent) of the acres sold being in 
pasture and grazing land prior to sale (table 8). A year ear- 
lier, 63 percent of the acreage sold was in grazing. Because 
grazing land is relatively low priced, the average price per 
acre for Southern Plains’ sales dropped from $415 in 1991 to 
$293 in 1992 (table 7). Grazing land accounted for 58 per- 
cent of the value of reported sales in 1992 in the Southemn 
Plains (table 8), compared with 48 percent in 1991. 


Price per acre at the national level averaged $599, compared 
with $637 in 1991 (table 7). Although many regions re- © 

ported higher average prices in 1992, lower averages for the 
Southern Plains and Mountain regions, each with large acre- 


Table 7.--Farmland transfers: Average acres per sale and price per acre, 1984-92 1/ 


www mmm mm mere rr ee eee mm ee ee ee ee ee ee ew ee ee ew ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee eo ee ew ee we ee ee ee ee ew ee ee eee ee eee ee 


Region 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


Acres per sale 


f Northeast 143 132 138 138 141 137 132 122 129 


Lake States 147 129 121 140 144 139 134 141 122 
Corn Belt 133 127 129 134 142 139 138 135 126 
Northern Plains 270 297 387 323 403 383 375 375 330 
Appalachia 112 110 123 131 115 130 226 128 117 
Southeast 181 210 185 219 194 211 204 221 172 
Delta States 224 164 196 elt 237 349 224 222 207 
Southern Plains 340 324 325 356 529 397 542 356 562 
Mountain 1,009 1,380 1,051 977 1,891 icy 1,243 ipipe 1,585 
Pacific 225 245 165 245 383 567 489 508 373 
47 States 232 259 245 236 317 290 306 307 293 


Price per acre 


Northeast 1,142 1,182 1,248 1,658 1,768 2,105 2,430 2,027 1,619 
Lake States 1,119 945 806 666 644 744 800 798 886 
Corn Belt 1,459 eS 944 870 955 1,088 1,097 1,187 1,216 
Northern Plains 525 408 265 265 260 294 323 315 369 
Appalachia 54 981 984 961 951 1,060 1,022 1,018 926 
Southeast 1,234 935 1,064 1,037 1,253 1,455 1,400 1,277 1,835 
Delta States 1,120 924 793 662 527 565 649 665 669 
Southern Plains 647 598 792 448 321 379 324 415 293 
Mountain 364 306 274 273 160 236 242 235 170 
Pacific Pat 1,856 2,079 1,447 1,310 1,192 1,509 1,107 1,479 
47 States 888 747 725 607 566 639 654 637 599 


1/_ Reported acres and prices for each State are weighted to regional and U.S. averages according 
to the State's acreage of land in farms. Arizona is excluded from averages for the Mountain region 
and the 47 States. Based on reported sales during the 5 months ending March 1, 1984-85, the 5 months 
ending February 1, 1986-89, and the 4 months ending January 1, 1990-92. 


age, pulled down the national average. Higher averages in 12 percent, and retired farmers 2 percent. Five years ago, 

the Southeast ($1,835) and Pacific ($1,479) regions partly re- when declines in the U.S. average value bottomed out, re- 

sulted from smaller tracts sold, but usually at higher prices ported purchases were distributed among owner-operators 

per acre. Also, reported sales in the Southeast showed a (56 percent), nonfarmers (31 percent), tenants (10 percent), 

higher proportion of acreage in relatively high-valued crop- and retired farmers (3 percent). 

land in 1992 than a year earlier. Pacific region sales had 

higher proportions of high-valued irrigated cropland in 1992. Most regional distributions of buyer groups approximate 
those for a year earlier. Exceptions occurred in the Southern 

Owner-Operators Continue To Dominate Purchases Plains, where owner-operators accounted for 71 percent of 


acres purchased (54 percent in 1991), while nonfarmer 
shares declined from 35 percent to 22 percent. An opposite 
shift happened in the Pacific region, where nonfarmers 
bought proportionately more acres (16 percent in 1991 and 
44 percent in 1992), while shares by owner-operators 
dropped from 80 percent to 51 percent. This shift also shows 
up in Pacific region shares of value of farmland sold, with 
owner-operators associated with substantially less in 1992 
(47 percent compared with 76 percent in 1991) and non- 
farmers substantially more (49 percent in 1992 and 19 per- 
cent in 1991). 


Owner-operators, including part owners, accounted for the 
majority of farmland purchases in 1992. They made 60 per- 
cent of the reported purchases, which involved 62 percent of 
the acres transferred and 57 percent of the value of farmland 
sold (table 9). Shares of purchases by others included non- 
farmers (28 percent), tenants (10 percent), and retired farm- 
ers (2 percent). 


Shares among buyer groups have been fairly stable over the 

past several years. Ten years ago when the average value of 
USS. farm real estate peaked, owner-operators made 61 per- 

cent of reported purchases, nonfarmers 25 percent, tenants 
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Table 8.--Principal use of farmland prior to sale: Percent of acres and value, 1992 1/ 


Irrigated 
cropland 


Nonirrigated 

Region cropland 
Northeast 77 
Lake States 87 
Corn Belt 80 
Northern Plains 41 
Appalachia 35 
Southeast 36 
Delta States 28 
Southern Plains 18 
Mountain 10 
Pacific 12 
48 States 33 
Northeast 73 
Lake States 89 
Corn Belt 90 
Northern Plains 50 
Appalachia 40 
Southeast 16 
Delta States 29 
Southern Plains 28 
Mountain 16 
Pacific 7 
48 States 48 


* = Less than 0.5 percent. 


Pasture and Woodland 
grazing land on farms 
Percent of acres 
5 12 a6 
5 3 5 
2 13 5 
13 46 * 
1 43 21 
15 24 25 
34 25 13 
5 74 3 
7 82 1 
47 41 * 
10 53 4 
Percent of value 
10 13 4 
6 2 3 
2 6 2 
28 22 * 
1 45 14 
49 22 13 
43 20 8 
10 58 4 
36 48 Ye 
84 9 * 
26 22 4 


1/ Based on reported sales during the 4 months ending January 1, 1992. 


More Acres Sold by Farm Operators 


Although percent shares of sales by seller groups at the U.S. 
level have been similar in recent years, percent shares of 
acres sold changed in 1992. Active farmers who remained in 
farming accounted for 33 percent of the reported acres sold, 
up substantially from 22 percent in 1991 (table 10). The 
share by nonfarmers/nonfarm businesses fell to 21 percent in 
1992, down from 35 percent in 1991. Consequently, active 
farm operators sold, on the average, larger tracts of farmland 
in 1992, while nonfarmers/nonfarm businesses sold smaller 
tracts. This shift was most evident in the Southern Plains 
and Mountain regions. Also, nonfarmer/nonfarm businesses 
had reduced shares of acres sold in Appalachia (31 percent in 
1991 and 18 percent in 1992), while shares of most other 
seller groups increased. 


Owner-Operators Expected To Control More Land 


Based on reported sales, owner-operators controlled 52 per- 
cent of the farmland prior to sale. Following sale, however, 
they are expected to operate 70 percent of that land. Tenant 
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shares are expected to decline from 37 percent before sale to 
only 18 percent following sale. Respondents expect largest 
shifts from tenant-operated land to owner-operated land in 
the Northern Plains, Corn Belt, and Lake States regions. 
Smallest shifts appear likely in the Southeast, Mountain, and 
Delta States regions. 


National comparisons of acres held by tenure groups before 
and after sale show that about 66 percent of land operated by 
owners prior to sale is expected to continue under their con- 
trol after sale (table 11). The rest is expected to be operated 
by hired managers (10 percent), tenants (20 percent), or not 
farmed (4 percent). 


Changes in other tenure groups indicate shifts to more con- 
trol by owner-operators. About 48 percent of the farmland 
operated by hired managers prior to sale is expected to be 
owner-operated following sale (table 11). Similarly, owner- 
operators are expected to control 76 percent of the farmland 
operated by tenants prior to sale and 55 percent of the land 
not farmed before sale. 


Table 9.--Farmland buyers: Percent of purchases, acres, and value by type of buyer, 1990-92 1/ 


1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 


Percent of purchases 


Northeast 14 12 9 44 44 53 1 1 2 41 43 36 
Lake States 18 fA 14 55 59 60 2 2 2 25 22 24 
Corn Belt 12 12 11 62 61 60 2 2 3 24 235 26 
Northern Plains 14 12 10 74 15 74 1 1 2 11 12 14 
Appalachia Zi 9 9 51 51 51 2 2 3 40 38 37 
Southeast 4 6 4 46 56 58 2 1 2 48 37 36 
) Delta States 12 15 9 48 49 49 1 4 3 39 32 39 
: Southern Plains 14 14 12 62 56 55 2 3 2 22 27 31 
. Mountain 12 14 9 69 59 63 2 1 2 17 26 26 
Pacific 12 8 8 66 63 67 * 3 1 22 26 24 
48 States 12 12 10 59 59 60 2 2 2 27 2m 28 
Percent of acres 
; Northeast 14 16 10 47 47 58 1 1 2 38 36 30 
Lake States 21 22 14 56 57 62 1 2 2 22 19 22 
Corn Belt 11 11 10 62 58 59 2 1 2 25 30 29 
Northern Plains 16 13 13 72 74 73 1 1 1 11 12 13 
Appalachia 5 7 10 33 48 50 1 1 2 61 44 38 
Southeast 2 4 4 54 66 57 1 1 1 43 29 38 
Delta States 7 13 16 40 43 43 2 2 3 51 42 38 
;. Southern Plains 7 8 6 53 54 71 * 3 1 40 35 22 
i Mountain 6 19 5 55 50 58 1 * * 38 31 37 
. Pacific 13 3 4 70 80 51 * 1 1 17 16 44 
48 States 9 14 8 57 57 62 1 1 1 33 28 29 
Percent of value 
Northeast 9 10 12 31 53 48° 1 1 1 59 36 39 
Lake States 20 23 15 58 60 63 2 2 2 20 15 20 
Corn Belt ti) 10 10 60 59 60 2 ie 2 27 29 28 
,. Northern Plains 15 12 11 15 72 15 a 2 10 15 12 
Appalachia 6 6 10 46 46 46 1 1 2 47 47 42 
Southeast 1 2 3 64 79 59 * * 1 35 19 37 
Delta States 7 13 10 39 40 36 1 2 3 53 45 51 
Southern Plains 9 11 7 61 54 57 1 3 2 29 32 34 
Mountain U 11 11 52 52 51 1 * 1 40 37 37 
Pacific 5 5 4 79 76 47 * 2 * 16 19 49 
48 States 8 9 8 60 62 57 1 1 1 31 28 34 


* = Less than 0.5 percent. 


1/. Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. Based on reported sales during the 
4 months ending January 1, 1990-92. 2/ Includes part- and full-owner operators. 





Table 10.--Farmland sellers: Percent of sales, acres, and value by type of seller, 1990-92 1/ 


Remained in Retired or Retired Nonfarmer/ 
Region Estate farming quit farmer - nonfarm business 


1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 


Percent of sales 


Northeast 8 10 13 21 22 22 26 28 30 20 20 17 25 20 18 
Lake States 17 13 16 15 19 18 16 17 20 18 23 22 34 28 24 
Corn Belt 28 30 28 17 16 17, 15 13 16 14 14 14 26 27 25 
Northern Plains 30 31 29 15 14 20 12 13 13 15 19 17 28 23 21 
Appalachia 20 235 26 20 22 20 22 17 18 13 11 13 235 35 23 
Southeast 15 16 15 235 29 33 11 Ne, 14 13 10 11 36 28 7 
Delta States 14 16 13 19 26 26 19 16 14 12 16 14 36 26 33 
Southern Plains 21 23 a7 24 24 24 15 12 11 13 2 11 27 29 Za 
Mountain 12 12 12 27 31 29 20 17 22 8 12 9 33 28 28 
Pacific 8 12 6 32 29 41 22 23 15 8 12 15 30 24 23 
48 States 21 23 22 20 21 22 16 15 16 14 15 15 29 26 35 


Percent of acres 


Northeast 9 8 12 20 18 19 29 31 Si 20 24 18 22 19 14 
Lake States 15 16 17 16 17 16 19 19 25 16 21 20 34 27 22 
Corn Belt 27 28 27 16 15 17 14 13 18 12 13 12 31 31 26 
Northern Plains 25 25 23 19 14 19 15 26 16 13 18 18 28 17 24 
Appalachia 13 23 28 12 22 22 19 15 19 27 9 13 29 31 18 
Southeast 12 18 13 38 37 42 10 9 14 8 10 a 32 26 24 
Delta States 13 14 14 16 28 30 20 13 12 8 10 8 43 35 36 
Southern Plains 14 23 28 35 18 39 27 18 8 6 9 5 18 32 20 
Mountain i 3 Ud 21 28 49 13 14 26 3 6 4 56 49 14 
Pacific 11 8 10 35 25 32 16 21 11 7 5 5 31 41 42 
48 States 15 15 19 23 22 33 17 17 18 10 11 9 35 35 21 


Percent of value 


Northeast 9 14 15 nit 26 17 34 25 37 15 19 16 25 16 15 
Lake States 16 18 18 15 17 Nfs 18 18 26 1G 21 20 34 26 19 
Corn Belt 32 33 30 17 15 ie 12 12 15 11 12 11 28 28 27 
Northern Plains 30 30 31 15 13 18 16 17 14 13 19 16 26 21 21 
Appalachia 18 25 26 18 26 23 22 17 23 12 11 12 30 21 16 
Southeast 5 14 5 55 56 61 14 9 9 4 5 4 22 16 21 
Delta States 12 14 14 18 31 33 23 13 11 6 9 7 41 33 35 
Southern Plains 16 24 25 33 21 29 20 17 11 8 10 ts 23 28 28 
Mountain 8 7 14 24 34 34 14 17 25 5 9 6 49 33 21 
Pacific 4 9 4 57 33 39 21 18 8 4 4 7 14 36 42 
48 States 15 20 19 32 28 30 18 15 16 9 11 10 26 26 25 


1/_ Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. Based on reported sales during the 4 months ending 
January 1, 1990-92. 














Table 11.--Tenancy before and after sale, in percent 
of acres sold, 48 States, 1992 1/ 


Person farming : 
before sale Hired 


Aa Owner manager Tenant 
Percent 
Owner 66 10 20 4 100 
Hired manager 48 34 16 2 100 
Tenant 16 2 20 2 100 
Not farmed 3}; 2 6 37 100 


1/_ Based on reported sales during the 4 months 
ending January 1, 1992. 


Most Farmland Expected To Stay in Agriculture 
Over Next 5 Years 


When asked to indicate probable use of farmland 5 years af- 
ter sale, respondents at the national level expect 92 percent 
of that farmland to remain in agriculture, 1 percent in for- 
estry, and 7 percent in other uses such as recreation, residen- 
tial, and commercial/industrial operations (figure 5). These 
expected uses are nearly identical to those reported a year 
earlier. 


In most regions, 85 percent or more of the farmland sold is 
expected to continue in agriculture. Exceptions include the 
Southeast (79 percent), Appalachia (80 percent), and the 
Northeast (82 percent). "Other uses" are expected to be 
more prevalent in regions along the East Coast, where de- 
mand for farmland for nonagricultural uses is most active. 
Forestry is an important expected use in the Southeast (10 


Figure 5 
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Top number: Percent in agriculture 
Middle number: Percent in forestry 
Bottom number: Percent in other uses 


* Less than 0.5 percent 


Southern 
Plains 


percent), Delta States (9 percent), and Appalachia (6 per- 
cent). 


Farmland sold in late 1991 and expected to remain in agricul- 
ture over the next 5 years averaged 310 acres per sale and 
$591 per acre at the national level (table 12). Regional aver- 
ages varied widely. Acreage averaged highest (1,766 acres) 
and price per acre lowest ($157) in the Mountain region, 
where several sales of large tracts of relatively low-priced 
grazing land occurred. Price per acre averaged highest in the 
Southeast ($2,143), partly because of sales of relatively high- 
priced irrigated cropland (table 8). 


Acres in "other uses" averaged highest in the Mountain (679 
acres) and Southern Plains (657 acres) regions. Both regions 
had several sales of large acreage expected to be in recrea- 
tional use within 5 years. The Pacific region’s highest aver- 
age price per acre ($6,634) partly resulted from farmland 
expected to be converted to residential use within 5 years. 


Financing Rate Slightly Lower 


About 61 percent of the reported sales in late 1991 involved 
financing, down from last year’s 64 percent (table 13). This 
proportion has been steadily declining since 1980 when 91 
percent of reported sales involved financing. The trend to- 
ward less financing generally holds for all regions, with larg- 
est drops in the Delta States, Mountain region, and the 
Northern Plains. All regions, except the Northeast, showed 
declines in 1992, with largest drops in the Delta States and 
the Lake States. 


Debt as a percent of purchase price (74 percent) was un- 
changed at the national level in 1992 (table 13). Largest re- 


Probable Use of Farmland 5 Years After Purchase 
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Table 12.--Farmland transfers: Average acres per sale and price per acre 
by probable use of property 5 years after purchase, 1990-92 1/ 


REG TOT an ae a 
1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 1990 1991 1992 
Acres per sale 
Northeast 140 135 139 163 81 = 111 55 112 
Lake States 143 153 136 147 83 122 3 84 
Corn Belt 141 138 130 140 101 187 94 115 89 
Northern Plains 384 363 302 * *, ti 198 127 224 
Appalachia 142 117 125 204 102 He 429 141 
Southeast 212 267 194 200 155 167 212 128 113 
Delta States 262 253 238 139 113 145 124 122 
Southern Plains 523 354 527 252 137 186 530 425 657 
Mountain pec Sm OC 66 i 40 3 1,131 555 679 
Pacific 540 547 419 292 80 “ 7 172 
48 States 314 335 310 173 120 147 276 dre 190 
Price per acre 
Northeast Ups, “Nps Alp Share 497 625 i 4,483 2,692 1,936 
Lake States 772 799 906 165 386 533 800 580 835 
Corn Belt ORS kes Wp 507 394 314 ll OlmeeO2e 986 
Northern Plains 305 325 389 eS ws 3 284 571 491 
Appalachia 912 1,016 947 336 534 590 699 Wa CoO lo 
Southeast 2,064 1,794 2,143 621 661 520 173999 15,5930 1,55% 
Delta States 675 687 705 506 526 372 650 695 686 
Southern Plains 318 377 285 322 663 518 331 495 443 
Mountain 196 158 157 te 725 a 309 573 361 
Pacific 1,640 882 1,223 514 1,108 te 1,350 11,664 6,634 
48 States 643 563 591 490 593 480 817 939 908 


* = Insufficient information or none reported. 


1/. Based on reported sales during the 4 months ending January 1, 1990-92. 2/ Cropland and 
grazing land. 3/ Includes uses for recreation, rural residences, residential subdivisions, and 
commercial/industrial purposes. 4 


Table 13.--Credit-financed farmland transfers, 1985-92 1/ 


North- Lake Corn Northern Appa- South- Delta Southern Moun- 
Year east States Belt Plains lachia east States Plains tain Pacific U.S. 


Percent of transfers on which debt was incurred 


1985 85 87 7 78 81 82 83 81 85 86 82 
1986 82 83 72 69 15 74 82 76 78 78 76 
1987 76 19 70 64 16 72 76 68 71 5 3 
1988 78 78 67 62 72 63 14 68 76 73 70 
1989 71 80 65 62 68 56 63 65 64 68 66 
1990 76 7 64 65 65 60 59 64 68 68 66 
1991 69 74 66 66 57 56 65 61 63 61 64 
1992 70 65 62 62 56 Do 54 60 60 60 61 


Debt as a percent of purchase price 


1985 78 81 16 7 78 179 87 19 72 69 76 
1986 7 77 rh) 19 81 83 85 82 72 71 77 
1987 76 81 3 14 78 81 81 81 82 72 77 
1988 68 7 70 15 15 74 80 19 61 68 72 
1989 13 78 3 15 76 64 81 75 76 71 3 
1990 16 78 ie 70 78 72 82 14 76 46 69 
1991 76 76 2 69 7 16 84 72 %3 70 14 
1992 74 76 %3 3 78 77 83 19 67 67 74 


1/_ Based on reported sales during the 5 months ending March 1, 1985, the 5 months ending February 1, 
1986-89, and the 4 months ending January 1, 1990-92. 
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Table 14.--Credit-financed farmland transfers: Percent of credit volume extended, 
by type of lender, 1982-92 1/ 


Regions and type 
er 


of lend 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Percent 
Northeast: 
Sellers. 38 29 29 32 28 31 27 22 19 20 23 
Commercial banks _ 6 9 16 i? 24 27 36 32 30 36 20 
Insurance companies ¥ 1 1 ie x. 2 = - - 5 
Farm Credit System 35 39 27 23 20 19 24 40 41 35 43 
Others 21 22 27 27 28 20 12 10 9 9 
Lake States: 
Sellers. 60 44 44 49 53 4 39 38 33 37 44 
Commercial banks _ 4 6 10 12 16 30 31 37 39 36 37 
Insurance companies 1 1 3 1 1 ts a tl 2 2 3 
Farm Credit System 25 38 32 24 17 18 20 20 16 14 15 
Others 10 11 11 15 13 10 10 5 10 11 2 
Corn Belt: 
Sellers. 37 37 32 27 30 20 foc eO 18 21 
Commercial banks _ 4 10 15 16 38 45 54 44 37 43 44 
Insurance companies 5 5 4 8 3 7 2 10 6 6 
Farm Credit System 44 37 36 33 16 15 15 25 25 28 3 
Others 10 10 13 16 12 13 12 4 i 5 
Northern Plains: 
Sellers. 35 32 27 25 49 24 19 24 31 29 26 
Commercial banks. 4 4 7 14 20 36 33 30 26 34 33 
Insurance companies 3 2 4 4 10 2 3 2 * 
Farm Credit System 39 42 43 39 14 23 34 33 26 32 34 
Others 19 21 20 19 i 14 11 9 15 5 
poparacaia: 
ellers_ 27 17 17 26 27 15 18 30 18 14 10 
Commercial banks _ di2 20 27 25 35 54 47 40 45 51 52 
Insurance companies 2 “ 1 1 ~ 1 1 = 3 if 
Farm Credit System 38 33 33 25 18 13 21 24 27 26 27 
Others 21 26 24 23 20 16 14 10 6 11 
Southeast: 
Sellers. 14 17 24 22 24 35 25 8 26 14 15 
Commercial banks _ 5 19 9 10 16 23 44 48 37 33 22 
Insurance companies 3 1 1 2 12 18 15 43 40 
Farm Credit System 63 50 41 43 34 17 16 22 18 8 20 
Others 15 12 2 23 23 12 4 4 3 
Delta States: 
Sellers 15 13 19 15 9 19 7 13 16 18 15 
Commercial banks_ 5 15 14 18 22 5 31 33 37 38 
Insurance companies 15 3 9 10 3 7 20 6 14 4 
Farm Credit System 44 42 38 29 34 12 40 31 32 19 35 
Others 21 26 27 30 9 44 21 5 13 12 8 
Southern Plains: 
Sellers 43 31 23 24 30 15 14 27 35 29 24 
Commercial banks 5 9 13 14 13 23 26 29 16 27 39 
Insurance companies 1 9 3 3 18 - 2 1 1 
Farm Credit System 34 27 37 35 25 24 39 35 40 33 28 
Others 17 25 23 28 14 29 21 7 8 10 
Mountain: 
Sellers 56 41 22 50 42 52 33 4 37 30 39 
Commercial banks 1 2 3 3 3 8 6 17 8 15 
Insurance companies 5 7 18 1 1 2 7 9 11 16 
Farm Credit System 27 SD 37 29 27 26 35 27 32 42 22 
Others 10 15 20 17 26 1 19 9 1 9 8 
Pacific: 
Sellers 56 52 30 39 31 30 39 40 45 49 69 
Commercial banks 2 6 7 9 12 3 10 5 2 7 
Insurance companies 6 1 17 5 1 21 19 2 15 7 1 
Farm Credit System 26 31 38 32 49 24 22 35 28 36 21 
Others 14 13 9 17 10 1 18 13 G 6 2 
48 States: 
Sellers 41 33 28 3 32 30 24 24 28 23 30 
Commercial banks 4 9 14 13 21 28 32 34 28 32 30 
Insurance companies 4 4 7 5 7 8 13 
Farm Credit System Sif 37 36 31 25 19 25 29 27 26 25 
Others 14 16 18 20 ae 16 14 6 9 6 6 


* = Less than 0.5 percent 


1/_ Based on reported sales during the 5 months ending March 1, 1982-85, the 5 months 
ending February 1, 1986-89, and the 4 months ending January 1, 1990-92. Beginning eee 

1989, the Farm Credit System includes the former Federal Land Banks and Production Credit 
Associations (PCA's). In preceding years, the PCA's were included in the “Others" group. 
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Table 15.--Average interest rates by holder of first lien on property sold, 


1991-92 1/ 

Seller financing 

RYechteygy ISIS Oe 
1991 1992 

Northeast 9.5 9.2 
Lake States 9.1 8.8 
Corn Belt 9.4 8.6 
Northern Plains 9.1 8.5 
Appalachia 9.6 9.4 
Southeast Oe 9.7 
Delta States 9.7 9.3 
Southern Plains 9.5 8.9 
Mountain 9.5 Ore 
Pacific 9.8 9.9 
48 States 9.6 9.2 


1991 1992 1991 1992 
Percent 
10.8 9.3 10.4 8.9 
10.6 9.5 10.0 9.0 
10.5 9.0 NOM 8.4 
10.2 ORS 10.2 8.6 
lidroue 9.5 10.4 8.9 
eo 10.0 10.9 9.3 
Aline. 9.9 Wen 9.9 
bas 9.6 10.6 9.1 
9.9 10.0 10.2 9.7 
11.4 8.7 10.4 10.2 
10.8 9.4 10.4 9.1 


1/ Based on reported sales during the 4 months ending January 1, 1991-92. 


gional changes between 1991 and 1992 occurred in the 
Southern Plains, with an increase from 72 to 79 percent, and 
in the Mountain Region, where the percent dropped from 73 
to 67. 


More Seller Financing 


Sources of credit vary from year to year, as borrowers look 
for financing at most favorable terms. Also, some variation 
likely results from respondents’ selection of sales from 
which they provide financial information. 


At the national level, seller financing accounted for 30 per- 
cent of the credit extended among reported sales in 1992, up 
from last year’s 23 percent, but more in line with 1990’s 28 
percent (table 14). Over the past 10 years, seller financing 
has been most prevalent in the Lake States, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions. The largest 1991-92 change in seller financ- 
ing came in the Pacific region, where seller financing 
jumped from 47 to 69 percent. 


Commercial banks provided 30 percent of the credit associ- 
ated with reported sales in 1992. Some sizable 1991-92 re- 
gional changes occurred, with sharp decreases in the 
Northeast (36 to 20 percent) and in the Southeast (33 to 22 
percent). However, commercial bank shares increased from 
27 to 39 percent in the Southern Plains, and 8 to 15 percent 
in the Mountain region. 


While the Farm Credit System share (25 percent) remained 
steady at the national level, large 1991-92 increases were re- 
ported in the Southeast and Delta States. Percent shares fell 
most noticeably in the Mountain and Pacific regions. 


Interest rates on reported sales at the national level averaged 
from 9.1 to 9.4 percent among principal lenders in 1992 (ta- 
ble 15). Reported rates for 1991 were more variable, ranging 
from 9.6 percent for seller financing to 10.8 percent for com- 
mercial banks. Interest rates varied among regions in both 
years. 


Foreign Ownership of 
U.S. Agricultural Land 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture monitors foreign owner- 
ship of U.S. agricultural land (farm and forest lands) under 
the Agricultural Foreign Investment Disclosure Act of 1978. 


Beginning February 1, 1979, this law requires all foreign 
owners of U.S. agricultural land to submit reports to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture detailing the number of acres owned 
and associated information. Thereafter, subsequent transac- 
tions (acquisitions and dispositions) must be reported to the 
Secretary within 90 days of their occurrence. This provides 
the Department with a continuing inventory of foreign own- 
ership of U.S. agricultural land. 


Foreign interests reported owning 14.8 million acres of U.S. 
agricultural land as of December 31, 1991 (table 16). This 
represents slightly more than 1 percent of the 1.27 billion 
acres of privately owned U.S. agricultural land, and about 

0.6 percent of all U.S. land. Although total foreign holdings 
are 3 percent above a year earlier, the proportion of U.S. agri- 
cultural land held by foreigners has remained close to 1 per- 
cent since 1981. 
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Table 16.--U. S. agricultural landholdings of foreign owners, by State, December 31, 1991 


Total land 
area 
of State 1/ 


Privately 
_owned 
agricultural 

land 2/ 


Foreign-owned 
agricultural 
land 


Proportion of 
foreign-owned to 
privately owned 
agricultural land 


Northeast: 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey_ 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 


Lake States: 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


Corn Belt: 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Missour} 


Northern Plains: 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Beet scat es 

irginia | 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Southeast: 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 


Delta States: 
Mississipp1 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Southern Plains: 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


Nevada 


Pacific: 
Washington 
Oregon _ 
California 
Hawaii 


43,939 
167,691 


—= 
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44,042 
11998 


1,264,605 


2,828,483 
220,199 
cage 


o 


203,588 
23/467 
220/775 


174,717 
79/713 
185,062 
32/012 
82,195 


30,851 
42,882 
76,251 
73,574 


117,063 
102/459 
229) 659 
93,226 
174,298 


190,692 
573,040 
562,039 
409,759 


502,458 
188,329 
688,373 


53,795 
1,078,999 


555,651 
22/944 


68, 107 
179/912 


375,841 
746,285 
915,882 
175,517 


14,807,662 


Percent 
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1/ 1980 land area from Geography Division 


Census Bureau. 


2/ Privately held land based on 


A. Daugherty, unpublished data, Econ. Res. Serv., US Dept. Agr. 1987. Estimate of total land 
less public, Indian, transportation, and urban land. 


land, range, and miscellaneous uses. 


forest land, pastureland, crop- 


Figure 6 


Share of Privately Owned Agricultural 
Land Held by Foreigners 







Northeast 
Lake States 
Corn Belt 
Northern Plains 
Appalachia 
Southeast 
Delta 
Southern Plains | 
Mountain 
Pacific 


United States 


Percent 


Foreign-owned acreage is concentrated in the Northeast (3.6 
million acres), accounting for 4.3 percent of the region’s pri- 
vately owned agricultural land (figure 6). Proportions 
owned by foreigners in other regions ranged from 0.1 per- 
cent in the Northern Plains to 2.3 percent in the Pacific re- 


gion. 


Foreign owners do not exclusively own all 14.8 million 
acres. About 53 percent is owned by U.S. corporations in 
which foreigners had a significant interest or substantial con- 
trol. The other 47 percent is held by foreigners not affiliated 
with U.S. corporations. 


Because of U.S. corporate landholding arrangements, an in- 
crease in foreign-owned land does not necessarily represent 
new acquisitions by foreigners. That is, corporate landhold- 
ings may show up as foreign-owned in one year, but not an- 
other, as the corporation’s stock passes in and out of foreign 
ownership. The land, however, is still owned by the same 
corporation. 
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Forest land represented 49 percent (7.3 million acres) of all 
foreign-owned agricultural land. Other uses included crop- 
land at 17 percent (2.5 million acres), pasture and other agri- 
cultural land--citrus groves, orchards, cattle feedlots, and 
others--at 31 percent (4.6 million acres), and agricultural 
land not used for cultivation at 3 percent (420,000 acres). 


The amount of "farmland"--cropland, pasture, and other agri- 
cultural land-- owned exclusively by foreigners not associ- 
ated with a U.S. corporation was about 4 million acres. 


Investors from the following six countries owned 69 percent 
of all foreign-owned land: Canada (25 percent), the United 
Kingdom (21 percent), Germany (8 percent), France (7 per- 


’ cent), Switzerland (4 percent), and the Netherlands Antilles 


(4 percent). Japanese investors, including U.S./Japanese af- 
filiations, owned 3 percent of the foreign-held acreage (app. 
table 6). 


Corporations (U.S. and foreign) owned 10.8 million acres, 
partnerships held 2.9 million acres, and individuals ac- 
counted for 942,000 acres. The remaining 245,000 acres 
were owned by estates, trusts, associations, and others. 


Foreigners reported agricultural landholdings in all States, 
except Rhode Island and Alaska (figure 7). Most States re- 
ported a small percentage of privately owned agricultural 
land held by foreign interests (table 16 and figure 8). How- 
ever, relatively high percents resulted for Maine (15.7), Ha- 
waii (8.8), and New Hampshire (5.2). 


Foreign-owned land in Maine accounts for 19 percent of all 
foreign-owned U.S. agricultural land. Most (93 percent) of 
the Maine acreage is forest land owned by four companies. 
Two companies are Canadian, the third is a U.S. corporation 
that is partially Canadian-owned, the fourth is a U.S. corpora- 
tion that is partially French-owned. 


Foreign owners do not appear to be taking their agricultural 
land out of production. At the time of reporting, foreign 
owners stated that they intended to keep 94 percent of the ) 
acreage in agricultural use. They also reported no change in 
tenure for 49 percent of the acreage, some change for 24 per- 
cent, and no information on the remaining 27 percent. 








Figure 7 
State Concentration of Foreign Ownership of Agricultural Land, December 31, 1991 
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Figure 8 


Proportion of Foreign-Owned Agricultural Land to All Privately Owned 
Agricultural Land in the United States, December 31, 1991 
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Farm Real Estate Tax Developments 


Taxes levied on U.S. farm real estate (land and buildings) by 
State and local governments totaled $4.6 billion in 1990, 3.7 
percent above a year earlier (table 17). (Alaska is excluded 
because of difficulties in determining the amount of privately 
owned taxable farmland in the State.) The U.S. average tax 
per acre was $5.27, up from $5.06 in 1989. The increase in 
tax per acre was slightly greater than the increase in farm- 
land values so that the average tax per $100 of full market 
value on U.S. farm real estate rose slightly from $0.76 in 
1989 to $0.78 in 1990. Since 1957, increases in taxes per 
acre have surpassed changes in taxes per $100 of full market 
value (figure 9). 


Compared with 1989, taxes per acre in 1990 averaged higher 
in 39 States and lower in 10. Taxes per $100 of full market 
value in 1990 were higher in 34 States, lower in 13, and un- 
changed in 2. 

Taxes varied widely among the States. For example, average 
tax per acre in 1990 ranged from $0.40 in New Mexico to 
$48.22 in Rhode Island (table 17 and figure 10). State taxes 
also varied within regions. In the Corn Belt, for example, 
tax per acre ranged from $2.51 in Missouri to $15.24 in IIli- 
nois. Similarly, tax per acre in the Southeast ranged from 
$1.32 in Alabama to $11.97 in Florida. 


Tax per $100 of full market value ranged from $0.08 in Dela- 
ware to $3.30 in Michigan (table 17 and figure 11). It also 
varied considerably within regions. Within the Mountain re- 


Figure 9 
U. S. Farm Real Estate Taxes 


Dollars 


Per acre 


Per $100 of 
full market value 
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gion, for example, the tax ranged from $0.21 in New Mexico 
to $2.10 in Arizona. 


Variations in State taxes partly result from (1) the degree that 
States rely on real estate taxes, rather than income or sales 
taxes, as a source of local revenue, and (2) the extent that 
States provide tax relief, such as preferential land-use assess- 
ment, homestead and old age exemptions, and veterans’ pref- 
erences. 


Background on Tax Data 


USDA maintains a data series on farm real estate taxes, by 
State and the Nation, that dates from 1890 for taxes per acre 
and from 1909 for total taxes and taxes per $100 of full mar- 
ket value. The Bureau of Economic Analysis, predecessor to 
the ERS, made initial estimates in 1922 and subsequently ex- 
tended the series back to 1890 and 1909. To date, only mi- 
nor adjustments have been made in the procedures adopted 
in the mid-1930’s for computing these taxes. 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, Congress 
specifically directed USDA to collect tax data, which are a 
component in the prices-paid index for commodities and 
services, interest, taxes, and farm wages. The tax data are 
also used, for example, to estimate farm expenditures. Spe- 
cial tax assessments for improvements, such as drainage and 
irigation (presumably based on benefits received rather than 
value of the system), are excluded. 


ERS uses taxes levied (the tax bill) rather than taxes paid be- 
cause of taxpayer challenges or delinquencies, both of which 
may take several years to resolve. ERS assumes that over 
time taxes levied and taxes paid are about equal. The data 
are obtained from a nationwide survey of approximately 
4,200 taxing jurisdictions. Each provides tax and acreage in- 
formation for a sample of 10 farm or ranch parcels in its ju- 
risdiction for the current and preceding years. Respondents 
in jurisdictions with fewer than 10 parcels are requested to 
provide information on all parcels in the jurisdiction. 


For 1990, the response rate from the 4,200 jurisdictions was 
about 66 percent. ERS uses Census of Agriculture data on 
acres of land in farms to expand the survey data to State- and 
national-level estimates. For noncensus years, the Census 
data are adjusted by annual percent changes in acres of land 
in farms, as reported by USDA’s National Agricultural Statis- 
tics Service. 
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Table 17.--Taxes levied on farm real estate, by State, 1989-90 





Average tax Taxes per 
Total taxes per acre $100 of full 
market value 
State 1989 1990 1989 1990 1989 1990 
Million dollars Dollars Dollars 
Northeast: 
Maine é 11.6 12.4 8.74 9.52 0.86 Ona> 
New Hampshire ano. 8.7 18.96 Zila 0.85 0.94 
Vermont 18.7 20.0 13.43 14.43 1.13 laed 
Massachusetts 15.3 bi. 26.33 26. 0.70 0.71 
Rhode Island 2.8 2.6 -23 48.22 0.96 0.96 
Connecticut 9.7 10.2 24.76 26.08 0.56 0.59 
New York 147.6 (5225 18.30 19 14 1.79 1.96 
New Jersey. 31.4 34.5 36.63 39.72 0.81 0.86 
Pennsylvania 123.0 129.6 16.18 17.05 0.86 - 0.94 
Delaware 0.8 le) 45 1.70 0.07 0.08 
Maryland 21.9 22.3 9.81 10.01 0.40 0.41 
Lake States: 
Michigan 325.8 334.6 32.31 3 eg Sho 
Wisconsin Cheat 281.1 16.58 17.18 1.96 2.14 
Minnesota 162.1 TEES: 6.12 0.82 0.8 
Corn Belt: 
Ohio 142.6 142.3 9.44 9.42 ORS 0.78 
Indiana 2225 129.8 ei 8.11 0.60 0.65 
Illinois 451.8 431.9 15.94 15.24 len en 
lowa 353.6 345.1 jie 10.94 1.02 0.99 
Missouri 70.3 f2eD 2.43 Zep 0.36 0.37 
Northern Plains: 
North Dakota 79.8 84.7 2ai9 Zeal 0.65 0.67 
South Dakota 104.8 105.7 2.83 2.86 0.97 0.87 
7 Nebraska 290.8 S257 2 6.65 7.43 Veer 1.35 
Kansas 118.1 118.8 2255 2.56 0.59 0.55 
f 
| BPP srech 18: 
; irginia | 55e5 60.6 6.48 7.19 0.49 0.47 
West Virginia Seo B.9. 1.06 1.18 0545 0.19 
North Carolina 52.0 53.8 5.82 6.09 0.44 0.48 
Kentucky 32.2 iS (aails 2.34 2.74 0.26 0.28 
Tennessee 46.2 48.6 3.98 4.18 0.40 0.42 
Southeast: | 
{ South Carolina eal 15-6 3.20 3.38 0.34 0.37 
Georgia 54.8 55.4 5.31 5.54 0.53 0.55 
' Florida AIS ee 119.9 10.94 11.97 0.58 0257, 
i Alabama 11.4 Nie Wee’ 1.32 0.16 0.16 
L 
b Delta States: 
Mississippi 2ile> Zien ZenlO Cale 0.30 0.29 
| Arkansas 40.6 41.0 2.88 2.92 0.37 0.40 
: Louisiana 19.6 19.5 gene 2.54 0.26 0.28 
Southern Plains: 
Oklahoma Doe 56.2 83 .86 0.35 0.37 
Texas 320.3 328.7 CED 2.60 0.49 0.52 
Mountain: 
Montana 88.3 103.2 (hagas: 1.47 0.60 0.62 
Idaho 41.7 ale 3.70 3.36 0.62 0.51 
Wyoming 16.2 16.5 0.69 0.70 0.48 0.47 
Colorado aan 69.0 2.29 2.38 0.62 0.66 
New Mexico 12.9 12.3 0.42 0.40 OeeZ P21 
; Arizona 5 46.5 5.41 BS EO 2.10 
F Utah lee 11.4 1.67 1.62 0.40 0.42 
Nevada 3.6 2.8 0.68 0.53 0.29 0.27 
Pacific: 
Washington 60.8 64.5 4.73 5.02 0.62 0.64 
Oregon 82.3 95.9 el 5.96 0.96 1.04 
California 240.0 268.6 9.36 10.65 0.57 0.63 
Hawaii 25.0 30.0 14.65 fei 0.63 0.59 
United States 1/ 4,422.4 4,584.6 5.06 Ber 0.76 0.78 


wee e wwe ewe mem m ee ww em me ees ee www wwe ee eee eee ewe we ww ee ee ee ee ee eee mee teeter erere 


1/_ Excludes Alaska. 





Figure 10 


Farm Real Estate Taxes, Average Per Acre, 1990 
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Figure 11 


Farm Real Estate Taxes Per $100 of Full Market Value, 1990 
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Appendix table 1.--Average per acre real (inflation-adjusted) value of farm real estate, 
by State, 1985-92 1/ 
April 1 As of February 1 As of January 1 Percent 
SEEM SORES SSE SHORES SFO DESEO SS SGHEG  Eminmamccaggebsesacaoses change 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1991-92 


a DS a a a Percent — 
Northeast: 1,240.79 17:190'= ¥15 29093 a S29 ee 12422 ee leS5it 1,264 1,226 => 
Maine 713 159 766 806 822 788 726 667 -8 
New Hampshire S25 18494 a O91 see LO  OO4 mmm eo 1,595 1,465 -8 
Vermont 872 941 964 942 960 920 848 779 -8 
Massachusetts 2,189 922452.5 52,6055 5 22978 5055 eee 909 2,682 2,463 -8 
Rhode Island 2p C9S 2 PIO ec, 952 605 9OU mea OSD mon Cor 3,584 3,292 -8 
Connecticut 2 16(e 2,995 = 15, Of ae SD 490m Ooms Fail 3,148 2,891 -8 
New York fo> 749 830 832 826 753 765 753 =2 
New Jersey 2, C1G 2 002 so) CCOmm SSC (OOF mS FIGS 3,647 3,420 -6 
Pennsylvania 1,314 1,183 Sle S5Sie 2526 Gee em S97 1,304 1,304 0 
Delaware 1,469 1,495 1,451 1,479 1,660 1,746 1,669 ioe -9 
Maryland 2023500, (96 mel 3 Lan OOS mn SOOM Ovi 1,630 1,615 = 
Lake States: 877 708 612 661 661 650 673 655 = 
Michigan 1,020 898 799 814 793 atta 805 7192 =e 
Wisconsin 870 143 673 692 682 621 633 623 -2 
Minnesota 827 616 508 587 601 622 648 625 -4 
Corn Belt: 1,020 863 779 841 887 847 838 830 = 
Ohio 1119 317009 949 1,005 1,018 931 903 895 =] 
Indiana 1,238 1,037 918 971 1,003 962 947 933 =1 
Illinois 1,272 1,094 994 1 OSS SeAI1Ge eeO74 1,064 1,074 1 
Iowa 1,005 775 680 794 888 852 859 844 -2 
Missouri 635 576 522 536 543 525 512 494 -4 
Northern Plains: 379 320 286 308 321 328 327 322 -2 
North Dakota 343 297 262 267 263 263 273 256 -6 
South Dakota 266 237 206 225 234 254 261 261 0 
Nebraska 447 369 346 383 422 425 413 408 -1 
Kansas 450 368 323 346 351 357 347 347 0 
Appalachia: 953 910 869 869 869 859 786 782 -1 
Virginia 1,024 1,047 O98 004i) Ooms teniae 961 976 2 
West Virginia 559 547 548 572 567 474 464 515 11 
North Carolina 1,226 1,114 1,089 1,059 1,062 976 923 905 -2 
Kentucky 880 836 760 751 735 758 714 711 0 
Tennessee 869 831 809 839 808 770 733 706 -4 
Southeast: 984 922 913 947 963 970 931 868 -7 
South Carolina 827 103 685 730 757 703 704 667 -5 
Georgia 816 758 769 ean 805 782 739 646 -13 
Florida NG Cm OD 1S8O mma O00 mente Ce mn Oe 1,584 1,477 -7 
Alabama 734. Tele! 680 671 663 649 587 596 1 
Delta States: 932 782 655 655 643 605 592 552 ie 
Mississippi 787 691 592 584 575 563 560 529 -6 
Arkansas 835 691 626 638 628 580 52 519 -9 
Louisiana 1,296 1,058 7197 788 769 707 672 648 -4 
Southern Plains: 622 514 460 445 416 383 358 338 -6 
Oklahoma 549 462 411 402 420 384 361 354 -2 
Texas 639 527 472 456 415 383 357 334 -7 
Mountain: 276 237 222 215 210 206 212 206 5 
Montana 223 207 173 172 169 184 180 181 0 
Idaho 680 560 477 479 480 511 489 492 1 
Wyoming 166 141 136 123 115 115 114 99 -13 
Colorado 403 320 318 309 296 277 304 263 -14 
New Mexico 170 143 135 lent 154 152 171 171 0 
Arizona 272 241 259 234 221 203 212 216 2 
Utah 472 423 391 356 340 301 299 304 2 
Nevada 225 195 208 190 189 150 163 165 2 
Pacific: 1,191 1,067 938 913 911 899 895 859 -4 
Washington 869 146 654 619 611 602 592 567 -4 
Oregon 567 507 468 454 432 441 433 432 0 
California 1,695 VO SC ly 54 Sal S20 ene 55 (ame ol fy at 1,264 =5 
48 States 657 568 518 530 533 517 506 491 = 


1/ Nominal values for farmland and buildings adjusted by the Gross Domestic Product implicit 
price deflator indexed to 1982=100. 
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Appendix table 2.--Total value of farmland and buildings, by State, 1984-92 1/ 


STATE) 9 ee eww new eww n mmm nee annem ann ce ewan n creme enn cen sees ene sens (seer ener ene e nese nn ee cee cee 
1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Million dollars 
Northeast: 38,193 36,184 S5yeel 38,408 40,271 44,105 42,719 42,034 42,235 
Maine i 1,091 1,153 Neer 1,284 1,395 1,478 1,478 1,389 1,322 
New Hampshire 677 777 875 923 1,077 1,119 1,096 1,031 982 
Vermont 1,465 17515 1,695 1,704 1,708 eos 1,797 1,724 1,642 
Massachusetts 1,437 1,616 1,905 2,078 2,416 2,559 2,559 2,456 2,338 
Rhode Island 202 218 240 247 347 367 352 319 303 
Connecticut 1,307 1,442 rons 1,565 1,835 1,943 1,855 neo 1,695 
New York 7,975 7,464 7,503 8,350 8,540 8,602 8,182 8,557 8,723 
New Jersey 2,900 2,833 2,758 3,356 3,493 3,998 4,032 4,323 4,201 
Pennsylvania 13,887 12,416 11,322 12,939 13,106 15,367 14,637 14,232 14,744 
Delaware 1,214 1,037 1,078 1,040 1,041 1,214 1,288 1,281 lie 
Maryland 6,038 Shalit 5,057 4,921 Sy Sie 5,663 5,445 4,941 5,073 
Lake States: 68,448 56,733 46,939 41,530 46,204 47,856 49,137 52,836 53,361 
Michigan 14,183 AES 11,230 10,164 10,584 10,616 10,854 Uierakss Tl Aeir/ 
Wisconsin 19,876 16,905 14,889 13,761 14,620 14,890 14,133 14679285) 15) 221 
Minnesota 34,389 27,311 20,821 17,605 21,000 22,350 24,150 26,190 26,203 
Corn Belt: (Sil Seen sonncommnicinoreum lilip988eu 12570335e8 156,975 em. 1367525 140,053 143,649 
Ohio 23,701 19,203 17,944 iS 18,704 19,813 18,903 19,107 19,616 
Indiana 27,012 22,049 19,144 17,194 18,991 20,402 20,277 20,400 20,843 
Illinois 52,965 39,647 35,354 32,865 36,093 39,416 39,587 40,841 42,760 
Iowa 50,996 36,653 29,330 26,334 Sie 725 36,884 36,917 38,760 39,473 
Missouri 27,139 21,234 19,901 18,479 19,520 20,459 20,642 20,946 20,958 
Northern Plains: 93,578 74,464 65,034 59,613 66,176 71,543 76,348 78,938 80,559 
North Dakota 18,320 15,253 13,638 12,319 12,951 13,203 13,770 14,867 14,477 
South Dakota 16,176 12,856 11,900 10,548 11,917 12,870 14,543 159514 eee 16% 115 
Nebraska 30,445 22,911 19,629 18, 886 2uno25 24,633 25,905 26,188 26,790 
Kansas 28,637 23,443 19,866 17,861 19, 783 20,837 22,130 22,369 23,179 
Appalachia: 57,984 53,624 52,591 50,500 51,860 53,328 54,194 51,457 53,010 
Virginia 10,908 10,566 10,963 10,497 10,902 11,997 13,492 11,396 11,998 
West Virginia 2,654 2,186 2,281 2,343 2,523 2,599 2,268 Cro 2,659 
North Carolina SAD 14,373 13,542 13,220 13,009 13,170 12,251 112935512 M156 
Kentucky 14,989 13,849 13,646 12,649 12,813 12,936 13,832 13,564 13,998 
Tennessee 13,718 12,650 12,160 11,790 12,613 12,625 12,350 acon 12,219 
Southeast: 47,417 45,182 43,173 42,933 45,641 47,399 48,577 47,023 45,466 
South Carolina 5, 188 4,939 4,699 4,197 4,616 4,977 4,727 4,835 4,747 
Georgia e435 i 11,968 11,345 11,554 11,960 12,575 12,650 12,040 10,917 
Florida 20,402 19,346 18,293 18,775 20,585 21,134 Cental 22,397 21,648 
Alabama 9,390 8,929 8,837 8,407 8,480 8,713 8,474 lontoe. 8,153 
Delta States: 43,073 40,270 34,755 29,448 29,987 30,379 29,233 29755 0m 2o02 
Mississippi 13,488 12,054 10,898 9,451 9,410 9,483 9,464 9,651 9,441 
Arkansas 15,430 14,425 12,301 11,434 12,024 12,215 11,625 11,935 11,219 
Louisiana 14155 13,791 11,556 8,564 8,554 8,681 8,144 7,964 7,961 
Southern Plains: MOssSe 1157015 96,721 88,351 87,648 85,173 81,741 79,049 77,362 
Oklahoma 23,680 19,691 17,173 15,686 15,840 17,193 16,401 16,038 16,296 
Texas 83,673 94,025 79 ,548 72,664 71,808 67,980 65,340 63,011 61,066 
Mountain: 81,508 14,344 65,643 63,010 62,847 63,256 64 , 802 69,274 69,656 
Montana 16,867 14,800 14,203 12,138 12,444 12,665 14,399 14,653 15,202 
Idaho 11,884 (KG AM! 8,958 7,612 7,836 8,152 9,056 8,897 9,272 
Wyoming 6,923 6,287 5,518 5,464 5,116 4,942 5,185 5,324 4,819 
Colorado 16,237 15,042 12,310 Ze 52 12,435 12,295 11,850 13,448 12,043 
New Mexico 8,869 8,324 7,199 6,974 8,010 8,500 8,722 10,189 10,582 
Arizona 11,665 11,062 10,076 Oma 10,184 9, 864 9,468 10,260 10,879 
Utah 6,728 5,947 5,426 5,101 4,803 4,757 4,396 4,554 4,801 
Nevada 2,339 ANTAL 1,952 2,138 2,020 2,083 1,727 1,949 2,057 
Pacific: 93,562 86,094 192355 71,329 71,242 73,499 Com it 77,292 76,878 
Washington 15,645 15,187 13,433 12,095 11,824 Teme 12,464 12,768 12,672 
Oregon 12,949 11,077 10,211 9,676 9,648 9,523 10, 164 NOPS (uel OW 7ST. 
California 64,967 59,829 55h 49,559 49,770 51,864 52,483 54,146 53,469 
48 States 812,929 719,398 641,104 597,110 626,909 653,511 658,187 667,504 670,798 


1/ Total values are estimated by multiplying per acre values times acres of land in farms and ranches. 
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Appendix table 3.--Average per farm value of farmland and buildings, by State, 1984-92 1/ 


As of April 1 As of February 1 As of January 1 
State © 0 re are ee ee ee ee ee eee ee a 
1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Dollars 
Northeast: 230,676 223,955 222,822 247,365 263,953 296,069 291,916 288 ,099 289,482 
Maine 141,740 153,756 167,500 175,872 191,082 202,404 205,215 198,394 188,871 
New Hampshire 199,010 228,599 273,341 288,539 336,600 360,806 377,976 355,531 338,466 
Vermont 200,626 210,440 238,765 240,054 240,631 256,700 256,700 249,916 237,920 


Massachusetts 221,143 248,690 280,147 305,618 350,151 370,846 370,846 355,965 338,879 
Rhode Island 262,647 283,454 311,334 321,290 450,135 476,681 475,622 455,117 433,272 


Connecticut 311,227 351,767 370,145 391.322 458,810 485,870 475,677 456,615 434,698 
New York 169,684 169,635 174,479 198,798 208,288 220,554 212,509 225,192 229,558 
New Jersey 311,814 311,349 313,366 394,880 420,810 481,667 497,726 520,790 506,197 
Pennsylvania 239,428 214,075 200,386 231,057 238,285 284,570 276,164 268,523 278,186 
Delaware 337,272 296,344 336,731 335,380 347,117 404,740 444,010 441,848 417,856 
Maryland 339,190 326,348 297,446 298,238 332,084 362,987 358,224 320,844 329,411 
Lake States: 278,243 236,388 200,595 180,566 200,887 211,752 220,344 239,075 241,453 
Michigan 225,122 205,202 190,331 178,311 188,998 193,025 201,000 217,000 221,058 
Wisconsin 231,118 203,675 181,576 169,892 178,295 183,822 176,660 188,956 192,671 
Minnesota 354,526 284,486 223,877 191,360 228,261 248,333 271,348 297,614 297,762 
Corn Belt: 365,822 284,398 254,013 240,317 269,468 299,723 304,978 321,221 329,471 
Ohio 263,349 215,764 203,907 203,748 220,052 230,388 225,033 238,836 245,197 
Indiana 329,420 272,213 245,430 232,358 256,638 287,346 298,194 313,846 320,657 
Illinois 551,719 426,311 388,500 369,274 410,150 458,320 476,946 498,055 521,463 
Towa 451,289 330,210 269,082 246,111 296,491 351,271 354,971 379,995 386,987 
Missouri 233,956 186,262 176,118 164,995 177,455 187,699 191,126 195,753 195,871 


Northern Plains: 450,977 367,723 327,625 301,075 338,494 367,829 391,528 409,007 417,406 
North Dakota 516,062 448,628 407,117 367,727 386,609 394,119 405,000 450,521 438,707 
South Dakota 437,177 352,220 330,554 297,115. 340,477 367,715 415,518 443,263 460,375 


Nebraska 499,096 381,855 332,700 320,098 371,116 432,163 454,474 467,636 478,391 
Kansas 386,989 325,601 283,798 255,152 286,706 301,978 320,722 324,193 335,929 
Appalachia: 164,262 154,983 156,521 153,029 159,568 167,171 174,538 169,824 174,950 
Virginia 194,783 195,663 214,953 214,234 227,121 255,255 293,313 253,244 266,613 


West Virginia 120,627 104,096 108,599 111,589 120,162 123,767 110,639 115,625 132,943 
North Carolina 198,930 189,125 185,501 188,853 191,307 202,615 197,598 198 , 880 202,267 


Kentucky 148,407 138,488 137,843 127,765 132,091 136,171 148,732 149,057 153,827 
Tennessee 144,402 133,159 132,174 129,563 138,600 138,738 138,769 140,818 140,451 
Southeast: 275,683 268,144 260,081 263,391 278,301 293,493 301,722 303,372 293,329 
South Carolina 185,273 179,606 174,041 161,409 177,550 195,165 189,072 201,450 197, 782 
Georgia 243,871 239,352 231,521 240,708 244,082 261,975 263,542 261,728 237,335 
Florida 510,049 496,054 469,058 469,378 502,073 515,473 554,305 559,913 541,211 
Alabama Nite Aa fen oe COD 1 Dl OT COlgmn GonSG(ammn OORZIO 172,262 181,185 
Delta States: 308,769 298,297 267,344 232,794 241,833 246,983 245,651 259,212 251,057 
Mississippi 269,765 251,129 236,915 214,788 224,036 231,290 236,600 253,979 248,442 
Arkansas 280,546 272,164 246,020 233,351 245,384 254,471 247,340 259,457 243 , 889 
Louisiana 410,289 405,624 339,872 255,629 259,212 255,335 254,484 265,467 265 , 360 
Southern Plains: 402,070 430,740 369,163 341,123 341,043 332,707 319,301 309,996 303,381 
Oklahoma 324,384 273,481 238,507 220,936 226,286 245,614 234,300 229,114 232,806 
Texas 431,302 489,713 418,674 386,513 384,000 365,484 351,290 340,600 330,085 
Mountain: 657,323 601,004 533,679 516,898 518,113 525,822 545,013 584,589 587,811 
Montana 696,966 609,069 582,108 495,430 505,833 512,769 582,955 590,843 612,999 
Idaho 483,083 435,386 373,257 330,974 348,284 368,846 415,399 415,724 433,268 
Wyoming 760,750 698,574 613,156 620,905 574,787 555,236 582,607 591,600 535,456 
Colorado 601,372 563,369 462,773 463,401 455,505 455,352 447,162 517,231 463, 180 
New Mexico 633,503 594,602 514,198 498,110 572,143 607,107 646,074 754,741 783 , 880 
Arizona 1,405,443 1,301,455 1,171,577 1,317,923 1,257,222 1,217,778 1,213,846 1,282,500 1,359,835 
Utah 480,595 427,811 396,077 375,104 361,090 365,946 333,008 342,398 360,988 
Nevada 833,987 803,999 723,037 822,383 777,038 833,040 690,640 779,640 822,910 
Pacific: 595,934 544,898 502,248 451,451 449,474 462,258 473,886 489, 187 486,571 
Washington 411,717? 399,668" §355,505) 3518279? 311R158* S18 A7S71 3367865 345 ,081 342,474 
Oregon 349,985 299,377 275,967 261,504 264,318 257,378 278,460 280,470 290, 203 
California 792,280 720,837 671,220 597,097 592,500 617,430 617,449 644,596 636,539 
48 States 349,111 314,522 285,624 270,471 286,016 301,815 308,250 317,950 319,519 


wee wr em me em em ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Be me ew mw ee ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ew ee we ee ee ee we eee ewe ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee 


1/ Average per farm value is estimated by dividing total value of farmland by the number of farms. 
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Appendix table 4.--Total value of farm buildings, by State, 1981-92 


we ww mm ee ee ee ee wm ee we me me ee ee ee eee ew www cee 
wet tet em me me me ee ee ee we ee em ee ee ee ewe ee ee we we ew ee Be we wee we me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee wee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Feb. 1 
Ste. Cee 
1981 
Northeast: 10,319 
Maine 326 
New Hampshire 186 
Vermont 442 
Massachusetts 389 
Rhode Island 67 
Connecticut 399 
New York 2,354 
New Jersey 683 
Pennsylvania 3,796 
Delaware 233 
Maryland 1,445 
Lake States: 14,965 
Michigan 3,189 
Wisconsin 5,935 
Minnesota 5,841 
Corn Belt: 25,742 
Ohio 4,658 
Indiana 4,538 
Illinois 5,041 
Iowa 7,073 
Missouri 4,431 
Northern Plains: 9,072 
North Dakota elec 
South Dakota 1,574 
Nebraska 2,851 
Kansas 2,900 
Appalachia: 12,469 
Virginia 272 
West Virginia 726 
North Carolina 3,101 
Kentucky Se 
Tennessee 3,178 
Southeast: 7,359 
South Carolina 1,090 
Georgia 2,267 
Florida 1,880 
Alabama 2,122 
Delta States: 6,285 
Mississippi 2,189 
Arkansas 2,393 
Louisiana 1,704 
Southern Plains: 8,528 
Oklahoma 2,732 
Texas 5,796 
Mountain: 8,021 
Montana 1,316 
Idaho ee 
oming 
Crees 1,710 
New Mexico 836 
Arizona 824 
Utah 941 
Nevada 287 
Pacific: 10,521 
Washington 2,272 
Oregon 2,080 
California 6,169 
48 States 113,281 


14,454 
3,060 
5,672 
5,723 


23,393 
2 


9,546 
2/890 
6,656 


8,240 
1,417 
1,600 
621 
1,746 
798 
815 
941 
301 


10,939 
2,283 
2,119 
6,536 


13,774 
2,942 
5.449 
5,383 


21,450 
0 


11,120 
2,296 
2,157 
6,666 


106,421 


9,756 
292 
181 
393 
385 

54 
350 

2,377 
545 

3,694 
240 

1,244 


14,467 
3,163 
5,665 

~ 5,640 


22,725 
4/148 
3,998 
4,661 
5/712 
4,207 


9,189 
1,759 
1,828 
2,710 
2,892 


12,673 
2,389 
645 
3,237 
3,343 
3,059 


6,942 

949 
2,189 
1,897 
1,906 


6,114 


11,278 
3,078 
8,200 


8, 869 
1,636 
1,628 
706 
1,965 
798 
840 
955 
341 


12,308 
2,519 
2,383 
7,406 


114,321 


3,675 
234 
1,319 


14,222 
3,267 
5,629 
5,326 


21,122 
4,090 
3,947 
4,203 
4/912 
3,971 


8,783 
1,726 
1,748 
2,476 
2,837 


13,686 
2,715 
616 
3,450 
3,628 
3,276 


929 
1,005 
395 


13,643 
2,916 
2,470 
8,256 


120,109 


Million dollars 


10,959 
387 
266 
515 
579 

2B 
461 
2,731 
593 
3,748 
281 
1,325 


13,792 
3,358 
5,688 
4,747 


22,234 
‘57 

mh 
‘49 
63 
541 


08 
78 
1,928 
2,532 
2,841 


15,456 
3/245 
739 
3,710 
4,162 
3,599 


2 
4 
4,116 
4,490 
4,634 
4,418 
9,087 
1,787 


1 175 


977 
1,091 
439 


14,921 
3,022 
2,706 
9,192 


126,873 


12,390 
390 
281 


"543 


14,560 
2,903 
2,787 
8,871 


128,223 


12,916 
9 
316 


11,920 


10,878 
2,153 
1,700 

880 
2,487 
1,009 
1,029 
1,071 

550 


14,908 
2,885 
2,865 
9,158 


138,467 


13,462 
397 
301 
483 
688 

99 
523 
3,097 
772 
5,194 
351 
1,557 


14,834 
3,291 
5 ‘911 
DF (632 


27,540 
5/706 
4,937 


14,775 
2,810 
2,733 
9,232 


140,229 


1990 1991 1992 
12,296 11,750 11,931 
397 373 356 
295 277 264 
483 465 442 
689 662 630 

95 86 82 
499 480 457 
2,738 2,747.) «2,831 
779 834 811 
4,585 4,285 4,485 
345 330 316 
49391) 1° 2440nw ts 258 
13,826 14,1260 14,477 
3,089 3,186 3,281 
5.157 51800 425,354 
5,580 5,760 5,842 
24,708 23,964 24,879 
4,930 4,726 4.917 
4,450 4.2408 064,385 
5,073 4,959 5,273 
5,695 5,662 5,858 
4560 4 378man 4.446 
10,374 10,120 10,490 
1,661 1,697 1,661 
2,304 2,298: 2.442 
3,344 3/2038 05,331 
3,066 2,922 3,056 
15,318 13,874 14,463 
3,854 3,106 3,306 
696 677 787 
3,162 2,938 3,021 
4,160 3,892 4,064 
3,447 3,261 3,286 
9,453 8,633 8,469 
41,154 Wel 9,122 Weal, 116 
3,250 2,940 2,704 
2,736 2,562 2,513 
2,313 2,009 2,137 
5,858 5,638 5,516 
2,054 1,984 1,965 
2,372) 2,325 n 25207 
1,433 1,3296 1,344 
12,837 11,747 11,703 
3,201 2,970 3,055 
9,636 8,777 8,649 
9,838 9,883 10,009 
2,239 2,171 2,265 
1.71358 91,580 emt! 675 
800 766 700 
2,085 2,230 2,026 
935 1,019 1,075 
792 828 891 
848 836 890 
427 454 485 
13,682 13,297 13,440 
2,608 2,528 2,538 
2,634 2,528 2,660 
8,439 8,242 8,242 
128,189 123,032 125,378 


Appendix table 5.--Average per acre value of farmland, by State, 1981-92 1/ 
Feb. 1 As of April 1 As of February 1 As of January 1 Percent 
State sam a ta aa change 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1991-92 


we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee Dollars --<--<92 69 <9 8-908 =n wn mn en en inini= Percent 
Northeast: J O00 Famed), OOS a OOM OS6 968 923° 91,0105 1,07 Ree 1,225 117256 al, 22 pece 0 
Maine 438 476 511 522 553 595 616 680 745 764 715 680 “5 
New Hampshire 736 795 848 917 1,029) 1,170) 1,285) 914935009 1,635 261,678" mel, 70 Ries 25 
Vermont 529 571 608 631 677 (37 775 795 870 893 834 794 =o 
Massachusetts 1,197. 0,312. M7417" 1,525 17700) 1,92202,09688 2,512ie 2,751 mare; Geen me, C57 aueer oa “3 
Rhode Island 1,807 ©1,910, 2,993. 25028 —2)438) 2,286 2,359) 63,35%m0 15,67) 9937101 oad, eo ae nO 
Connecticut 1,719) 20,827 44,917.) 15993 271485 2,347) 92,4766) 2,949 35,229 WS, 515 eto, O0C mune ae =o 
New York 530 568 574 596 551 536 598 619 655 649 700 710 1 
New Jersey 2,507. 92,519. 927531274035 27358" 2,553) 2,926 85 71595, 060 atts, OOo mre) 904 Bee ole 
Pennsylvania NFS ae, OS at ZO Pal eee OOS 891. 1,006" 1,026.) 1,241 71,241 1,228 “be67 3 
Delaware 1,569 1,447 1,481 1,475 1,235 1,244 1,206 1,250 1,463 1,654 1,669 1,572 -6 
Maryland 2,014 11,889 A;695 W7rs 1,689 7 1,493: | 1,452.51, 621020, 785 Weal e0se enh 65S) ail,ove 2 
Lake States: 995 994 931 904 713 563 484 536 565 605 664 667 0 
Michigan 1,009 1,010 965 975 819 709 631 658 678 719 790 801 1 
Wisconsin 833 837 814 790 630 517 463 486 510 511 DD 564 1 
Minnesota 1,089 1,084 988 946 723 536 442 521 557 619 681 679 -0 
Corn Belt: Ife tl 457 5 Masih 17268 939 794 720 796 879 897 935 957 2 
Ohio 7D42eenl, 575m Bir cO2 mua e58 957 846 790 848 899 890 916 936 2 
Indiana 177612 5165065 115593 251,403) 15104 916 812 873 943 9/2 i, O10% 4ty029 2 
Illinois 20:15 nl, COS meen ROSO mum OOS" li eSommen |, Or> 9898 oT O79 a 1, 187 Ae 2 259m eile 4 
Towa 1,789 00nd 694. MAB09) 11348) 04945 735 652 780 913 931 988 1,003 2 
Missouri 848 812 134 740 560 504 458 480 509 529 545 543 -0 
Northern Plains: 485 497 480 467 364 310 281 311 338 367 383 390 2 
North Dakota 394 413 399 404 331 290 261 274 283 299 326 317 7 
South Dakota 294 312 311 322 250 224 196 220 240 276 299 309 3 
Nebraska 669 671 643 588 433 362 343 389 448 479 488 498 2 
Kansas 559 568 544 536 429 355 315 347 368 398 406 420 3 
Appalachia: 862 860 859 865 771 724 690 707 746 796 (3, 793 3 
Virginia 882 871 893 878 826 830 790 812 917 Sa, 082 942 988 5 
West Virginia 520 557 530 529 436 417 416 445 467 425 442 506 14 
North Carolina 1,068 1,041 1,056 1,134 1,011 910 894 893 947 937 937 949 1 
Kentucky 817 841 831 803 705 654 591 594 612 686 686 705 5 
Tennessee 835 818 199 795 700 659 643 684 697 718 725 720 4 
Southeast: 966 940 938 943 885 828 826 879 935 1,009 1,024 987 -4 
South Carolina 199 807 780 157 706 653 579 631 687 687 728 712 =2 
Georgia 815 775 776 159 701 641 646 657 716 752 752 679 -10 
Florida 1,425. 91,581 17456" 17492) (1746265 1,545) 61,390) 01, 545)ae 1658 i B55 ils SSS men S22 “4 
Alabama 732 712 666 657 608 581 551 554 576 611 586 614 5 
Delta States: 993 983 899 922 842 706 593 605 622 625 645 623 73 
Mississippi 884 839 763 803 698 610 524 =a 543 571 599 584 “2 
Arkansas 909 944 837 823 749 619 562 585 603 596 620 581 -6 
Louisiana 1,285 71}250\7 95“ Te55 1,200 984 746 755 770 754 754 752 -0 
Southern Plains: 461 520 518 566 590 492 443 438 426 417 410 400 4 
Oklahoma 601 639 614 624 503 422 376 374 408 400 396 401 1 
Texas 426 490 494 552 611 509 459 454 431 422 414 400 “3 
Mountain: 276 292 282 291 261 225 214 213 216 226 246 247 0 
Montana 230 248 236 249 214 199 167 170 173 201 207 215 4 
Idaho 673 132 709 698 618 508 435 448 471 537 542 563 4 
Wyoming 163 175 175 179 158 135 131 122 118 126 131 118 -10 
Colorado 386 401 403 412 373 297 297 295 295 295 342 305 11 
New Mexico 174 178 163 176 166 = 142 137 157 168 175 207 215 4 
Arizona 265 280 269 289 270 245 269 251 248 240 262 277 6 
Utah 490 511 486 489 426 380 353 330 330 314 329 346 5 
Nevada 230 234 216 224 200 170 179 165 170 146 168 177 5 
Pacific: pute? insite Al ils Cafe’) 975 863 861 902 951 998 990 ail 
Washington 738 783 792 815 762 651 574 559 581 616 640 633 -1 
Oregon 553 587 585 587 478 419 385 381 381 423 441 454 3 
California 1,948 91,704 Gi717 11,7552 1,587.9 1,4459.5 12750801 20550 1) 562 Bal 450) Gr 15 de oe oA 
48 States 709 715 684 689 594 a5 471 492 519 538 556 557 0 


1/ Nominal dollars. 


Appendix table 6.--U.S. agricultural landholdings by country of foreign owner, December 31, 1991 








Country Acres Country Acres 
Argentina 13,394 Liechtenstein 144,371 
Australia 3,449 Luxembourg 3,976 
Austria 55,889 Malaysia 7,948 
Bahamas 33,746 Mexico 174,555 
Bahrain 553 Morocco 1,035 
Barbados 117 Namibia 197 
Belgium 63,368 Netherlands 113,651 
Belize 549 Netherlands Antilles 366, 730 
Bermuda 73,732 New Zealand 463 
Bolivia 11 Nicaragua 1,378 
Brazil 5,262 Norway 5,547 
| British Virgin Islands 69,961 Oman 454 
| Canada 1,970,717 Pakistan 2 plival 
Cayman Islands 23,224 Panama 168,015 
| Chile 1,556 Peru 278 
| China 496 Philippines 3,863 
| Colombia 11,480 Poland 147 
| Costa Rica 13,419 Portugal 1,306 
Cuba 20 St. Vincent 2,637 
is Czechoslovakia 485 Saudi Arabia 38,651 
Denmark 9,682 Singapore 528 
Dominican Republic 2,128 Somalia 11 
Ecuador 976 South Africa 1,940 
Egypt 2,134 Southern Rhodesia 230 
El Salvador 309 Spain 2,626 
France 87,125 Sweden 32,334 
Gambia 294 Switzerland 300,273 
Germany 756,747 Syria 4,706 
Greece 57,423 Taiwan 11,929 
Guatemala 1,022 Tanzania 10,143 
Guyana 35 Thailand 252 
Honduras 892 Trinidad & Tobago 131 
Hong Kong 14,763 Turkey 558 
Hungary 110 Turks Islands 3,192 
India 1,687 United Arab Emirates 3,810 
Indonesia 804 United Kingdom 1,803,214 
Iran 2,623 Uruguay 10,807 
Ireland 10,705 U.S.S.R. 841 
Israel 1,067 Venezuela 19,543 
Italy 83,919 Vietnam 152 
Yugoslavia 1,023 
Ivory Coast 119 
i Jamaica 1,631 1/ 
» Japan 181,692 Multiple 55 344 
i: Jordan 2,380 ‘ ey 
i Kampuchea 31 Third tier 80,863 
_ Korea (South) 1,536 3/ 
i Kuwait 1,635 Subtotal 6,989,717 
a Laos 31 
{ Lebanon 13,282 
a Liberia 29,684 
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Appendix table 6.--U.S. agricultural landholdings by country of foreign owner, December 31, 1991 continued 


Country Acres Country Acres 
US/Andorra 3,741 US/Liechtenstein 52,250 
US/Argentina 4,255 US/Luxembourg 233,590 
US/Australia 1,565 US/Malaysia 300 
US/Austria 19,886 US/Mexico 322,583 
US/Bahamas 72,085 US/Nether lands 315,556 
US/Barbados 41 US/Netherlands Antilles 223,469 
US/Belgium 73,904 
US/Bermuda 38,633 US/New Hebrides 2,991 
US/Brazil 12,198 US/New Zealand 47,010 
US/Brit. Virgin Islands 3,490 US/Nicaragua 282 
US/Norway 8,333 
US/Canada 1,690,906 
US/Cayman Islands 10,748 US/Panama 146,244 
US/Chile 9,929 US/Peru 100 
US/Philippines 7,793 
US/China 15,589 US/Portugal 1,683 
US/Colombia 10,154 US/Qatar 219 
US/Costa Rica 407 US/Saudi Arabia ene Wit 
US/Denmark 6,998 
US/Ecuador 1,632 US/South Africa 4,404 
US/Egypt 1,963 US/Spain 4,574 
US/El Salvador 533 US/Sweden 6,172 
US/Switzerland 333,409 
US/Finland 2,369 US/Taiwan 10,995 
US/France 1,019,520 US/Thai Land 252 
US/Germany 444,852 US/Trinidad & Tobago 20 
US/Greece 5,249 US/Turkey 443 
US/Guatemala 412 US/United Arab Emirates 2,107 
US/Guyana 334 US/United Kingdom 1,326,892 
US/Uruquay 618 
US/Honduras 37 US/Venezuela 38, 069 
US/Hong Kong 131,379 
US/Indonesia 544 US/Mul tiple 180,278 
US/Iran 1,967 
US/Iraq 800 US/Third tier 610,896 
US/Ireland 4,608 4/ 
US/Italy 21,646 Subtotal 7,818, 784 
US/Japan 268 , 367 
US/Kenya 32 Total all landholdings 14,808,501 
US/Korea (South) 85 
US/Kuwait 7,561 
US/Lebanon 703 
US/Liberia 26,733 
US/Libyan Arab Republic - 280 


Vy report is processed 35 "multiple" when no single country predominates--for example, an equal partnership between a 
Canadian and a German. A report is processed as "third tier" if three or more levels of ownership are,reported with no 
foreign interests indicated. Total interests excluding U.S. corporations with foreign shareholders. 4/ 

U.S. corporations with foreign shareholders. 


Total interest of 
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Farmland Prices, Past And Prospective 


By Karl Gertel, John T Scott, Jr., and John Jones! 


Abstract: From 1910-1914 to 1992, the average price per acre of farm real estate, adjusted 
for inflation, has increased 14 percent. However, most of the increase appears to be associ- 
ated with demand for space by a population growing in size and income. Little or no in- 
crease occurred over most of the Corn Belt and Northern Plains. As in the past, periodic 
upswings and downturns in farmland prices may be triggered by sharp but temporary 
changes in commodity prices. The long term prospects are for continued moderate growth 
in real value per acre coming mostly from non-farm demand for farmland. 


Keywords: Demand for farmland, farmland values, farm production technology, future 


farmland values. 


This article examines the trend of real (inflation-adjusted) 
farmland prices from the 1910-1914 average to 1992. Over 
that period, there has been a moderate 14-percent increase in 
the real U.S. average price per acre. But this average is a 
composite of States where the increase has been much 
greater, and other States in which farmland prices have had 
no increase. 


Past Trends 


Table A-1 compares average prices per acre by State for the 
1910-1914 average and 1992. The comparison is in 1992 
dollars. For example, the $26 average price per acre from 
1910-1914 for Maine is equivalent in purchasing power to 
$373 per acre in 1992 dollars.” For the three westernmost 
Corn Belt States, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, for all the 
Northern Plains States, and for most of the Mountain States, 
price per acre in 1992 is less than the 1910-1914 average ex- 
pressed in 1992 dollars. These 13 States contain 38 percent 
of the land area of the contiguous United States and 47 per- 
cent of the land in farms, but only 15 percent of the popula- 
tion (13). 


Except for Illinois, population density in each of these States 
is below the average for the 48 States. While Illinois is high 
in population, over half of the population is located in one 
county in the Chicago metro area. Farmland prices outside 
the Chicago metro area are affected much less by population 
pressure. These data indicate that past increases in farmland 
values were in large measure due to demand for space by 
population on the available land area, and the associated 
transportation services and other infrastructure. 


1 Gertel is an economist with the Resources and Technology Division, 
Economic Research Service, USDA, Scott is a professor of Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Illinois, and Jones is a statistical assistant with 
the Resources and Technology Division, Economic Research Service, USDA. 
2 1992 purchasing power was calculated from the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI-U). For 1910-1912, indices were obtained from the 1973 Handbook of 
Labor Statistics (19). 


Table A-1 should be interpreted with care. It compares 1910- 
1914, when farmland prices appear to have been near a peak, 
to 1992, when real farmland values were near the bottom of 
the recent decline. Therefore, a finding of lower real prices 
in 1992 than 1910-1914 does not show that farmland values 
have been declining over most of this century. What it does 
show is that average farmland prices in the 13 States have 
lagged behind the U.S. average. Other research has con- 
firmed the significance of population density and non-farm 
influences in explaining farmland value. 


In a study of farmland prices in 24 States from 1960 to 1981, 
Robison, Lins and Ven Kataraman concluded that non-agri- 
cultural demand, measured as population density, appeared 
to play an important part in determining farmland prices (7). 
Using Census data from 1949 to 1978, Peterson found that 
population density accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
variation in the price of farmland (5). From these studies, 
one can conclude that variation of farmland prices among 
States is largely due to variation in non-farm demand for 
farmland. Table A-1 suggests that variation of the growth of 
farmland prices over a long period of time is also due primar- 
ily to non-farm factors. However, periodic sharp upturns 
and downturns in farmland prices for most States are due to 
agricultural factors because population growth and popula- 
tion density over a large area change slowly, while farm 
prices can undergo rapid changes. 


Land in farms has not remained constant over time. Acres in 
farms increased from 879 million in 1910 to 1,206 million in 
1954, falling back to 980 million in 1992. Moreover, the 
value of the land remaining in farms was augmented by in- 
vestment in drainage, irrigation, and other improvements and 
withdrawal of poorer quality land from farming. Calculating 
the net effect of land investments and shifts into and out of 
farmland is beyond the scope of this paper. However, if 
prices for the same land could be traced from 1910 to 1992, 
the difference between the coastal and the inland regions 
probably would persist. 
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Table A-1--Average value per acre of farm real estate, 1910-14 and 1992 


wee e nm meme see ee eee ee wm ee ee mw ee Be Pe ee ee ee eee ee em eee ee mew em m ee me ees ewer eee eee eee cesses 


1910-14 
State Ueiricl ei rr eae 1992 Change in 
farms 1/ Nominal 1992 dollars real value 
(POCORGCKCS Se Soe ee Dollars ea aaa Percent 
Maine 1,420 26 373 931 150 
New Hampshire 480 27 393 2,045 . 421 
Vermont 1,510 24 352 1,087 209 
Massachusetts 680 70 1017 3,439 238 
Rhode Island 66 63 913 4,595 404 
Connecticut 420 67 967 4,036 317 
New York 8,300 55 788 1,051 33 
New Jersey 880 87 1256 4,774 280 
Pennsylvania 8,100 57 820 1,820 122 
Delaware 570 52 751 2,126 183 
Maryland 2,250 50 722 2peD5) 212 
Northeast 24,676 51 739 1,712 132 
Michigan 10,800 50 719 1,105 54 
Wisconsin 17,500 59 858 870 1 
Minnesota 30,000 50 728 873 20 
Lake States 58,300 53 764 915 20 
Ohio 15,700 71 1028 1,249 21 
Indiana 16,000 79 1138 1,303 15 
Illinois 28,500 115 1666 1,500 -10 
Iowa 33,500 104 1505 1,178 -22 
Missouri 30,400 53 762 689 -10 
Corn Belt 124,100 85 1227 1,158 -6 
North Dakota 40,400 30 433 358 -17 
South Dakota 44,200 41 595 365 -39 
Nebraska 47,100 49 708 569 -20 
Kansas 47,900 41 595 484 -19 
Northern Plains 179,600 41 592 449 -24 
Virginia 8,800 29 416 1,363 228 
West Virginia 3,700 28 401 719 79 
North Carolina 9,600 22 318 1,264 298 
Kentucky 14,100 30 436 993 128 
Tennessee 12,400 26 375 985 162 
Appalachia 48,600 27 390 1,091 180 
South Carolina 5,100 26 378 931 146 
Georgia 12,100 19 274 902 229 
Florida 10,500 235 358 2,062 476 
Alabama 9,800 15 214 832 289 
Southeast 37,500 20 282 1,212 330 
Mississippi 12,800 19 277 738 166 
Arkansas 15,500 18 266 724 172 
Louisiana 8,800 24 349 905 159 
Delta 37,100 20 289 771 167 
Oklahoma 33,000 26 381 494 30 
Texas 131,000 18 260 466 79 
Southern Plains 164,000 20 286 472 65 
Montana 60,300 19 277 252 “9 
Idaho 13,500 46 658 687 4 
Wyoming 34,800 12 Oe 138 -19 
Colorado 32,800 30 427 367 -14 
New Mexico 44,300 9 133 239 80 
Arizona 36,000 35 508 302 -41 
Utah 11,300 34 488 425 =15 
Nevada 8,900 17 245 231 -6 
Mountain 241,900 22 317 288 -9 
Washington 16,000 51 736 792 8 
Oregon 17,800 41 586 603 3 
California 30,300 61 881 1,765 100 
Pacific 64,100 54 780 1,199 54 
48 States 979 ,876 42 601 685 14 


Wem mem em ee ewe meee mee ee em eee eee ee mw em ee eee ee eee em ee eee ee ee eee mee ee ee ewes eee ewe oneecs 


1/ Farm Numbers. July 1991, NASS, USDA. 





Figure A-1 
Value of Land and Buildings per Acre 
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Figure A-2 


Cash Rents per Acre 
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From the three regions in which average real value per acre 
in 1992 was lower than the 1910-1914 average, three States 
were selected for more detailed analysis: Iowa from the 
Corn Belt, Kansas from the Northern Plains, and Montana 
from the Mountain States. Farmland values were dominated 
by along downtrend in the 20’s and 30’s, followed by a 
steady uptrend and a boom and bust in the 70’s and 80’s (fig- 
ure A-1). 


These extended cycles appear to be triggered by sharp 
changes in returns leading to changed expectations of the fu- 
ture and augmented by high levels of indebtedness (2). This 
pattern makes analysis of long term trends difficult. Exami- 
nation of the 1910-1992 period showed an uptrend for all 
three States, but the uptrend was significant for Montana 
only. 


This conclusion was confirmed by examination of cash rents 
available from 1921 for Iowa and Kansas and from 1925 for 
Montana (figure A-2). Again, rents for all three States 
showed an uptrend, but the uptrend was significant for Mon- 
tana only. Thus, a definite upward movement for Iowa and 
Kansas could not be established. 


The absence of a definite trend in the real price of farmland 
in the wheat and corn-soybean producing areas of mid-Amer- 
ica, where non-farm influences are relatively minor, indi- 
cates a balance of the agricultural factors that affect income 
and value per acre. 


The factors affecting income and price per acre of farmland 
can be grouped under demand and supply. Demand can be 
divided into domestic demand for food and fiber and demand 
for non-farm uses such as urban and recreational uses and 
foreign demand for food and fiber. Likewise, supply can be 
divided into foreign and domestic supply of food and fiber 
(10, 11). 


Demand 


Domestic Demand Driven by Population, Income, and 
Consumer Preferences 


From 1910 to 1990, the U.S. population grew an average 
compound rate of 1.24 percent per year. Growth from 1990 
to 2000 is projected by the Bureau of the Census at 1.05 per- 
cent (17).4 


3 Except for Montana, a log linear trend fitted from 1910-1991 with correc- 
tion for first order autocorrelation of the residuals was not significant. For 
Montana, the upward trend remained significant after correcting for first and 
second order correlation of residuals. 

4 High fertility assumption, currently recommended for use to the year 2000 
by the U.S. Census of Population. 
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Real Gross National Product per capita from 1910 to 1990 is 
estimated to have grown at 1.6 percent per year (18). Com- 
bining the projections of GNP in the President’s budget mes- 
sage of 1992 with the Bureau of the Census population 
projections, gives an estimated growth rate of real per capita 
GNP of approximately 1 percent from 1990 to 1997 (4). 


Food consumption per capita, calculated as weight at the re- 
tail level, rose 8 percent from 1970 to 1990, but consumption 
of crop products soared 16 percent, while consumption of 
animal products rose less than 1 percent. American meals 
feature relatively less meat and more grain products such as 
breakfast cereals and pasta (6). With the projected growth in 
population and per capita income and diets with less empha- 
sis on grain-fed animal products, domestic food demand can 
not be looked to as a source of high prices for feed and food 
grains and strongly rising real farmland prices. However, 
growth of population and per capita income can be expected 
to continue the upward trend in farmland values in areas with 
a potential for residential, commercial, or recreational use 
and for hobby farming and ranching. 


Foreign Demand To Grow Moderately 


The upward trend of farmland values in the Corn Belt and 
Northern Great Plains that began in the mid-forties coincided 
with increased exports (8). Prior to the mid-forties, less than 
10 percent of the U.S. cropland acreage produced crops for 
export. This proportion peaked in 1980 at 39 percent and 
fell to 24 percent by 1985; there was a concurrent decline in 
farmland prices (16). During this period, exports of grain 
and soybeans, the main crops of the Corn Belt and Plains 
States, followed a similar pattern. The value of these exports 
(in 1992 dollars) was $38.8 billion in 1980 and $21.6 billion 
in 1985 (14,15). 


Analysis by USDA and the Food and Agricultural Policy In- 
stitute (of Iowa State University and the University of Mis- 
souri) indicates moderate growth in world exports of feed 
crops, wheat, and soybeans for the rest of this century 
(1,3,9). The U.S. share of this growth depends on interna- 
tional trade policies and the development of agriculture and 
infrastructure in a number of countries, especially the former 
Soviet Union, China, Argentina, and Brazil. Moderate 
growth of U.S. exports of grains and oilseeds appears likely. 
Such growth may maintain or moderately raise the level of 
real farmland prices in the Corn Belt and Northern Great 
Plains, but is unlikely to cause a strong long term upward 
trend. 


Supply 
Increased Domestic Supply Lowers Real Prices 


Over the long term, the supply of food and fiber depends 
mainly on the cost of production, which depends on the tech- 
nology of production. Technological development can be di- 
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Figure A-3 


Real Prices Received by Farmers for All Commodities 
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vided into mechanical and biological-chemical development. 
The principal mechanical development in American agricul- 


- ture has been the substitution of fossil fuels and machinery 


for human and animal labor. Efficient use of machinery has 
required the enlargement of farm size which, on balance, has 
increased the demand for land and raised farmland prices. 


Biological-chemical development, such as use of improved 
seeds, fertilizers, and pesticides, has resulted in higher yields 
and lower costs per unit of output. Over time, these technolo- 
gies have caused agricultural supplies to increase faster than 
growth in demand. As a result, inflation-adjusted market 
prices of farm products have declined to absorb the increased 
production. Government programs have moderated but not 
prevented the long term decline in the real price of principal 
agricultural commodities (figure A-3). 


The consequences of chemical-biological technology for 
farm returns and prices of farmland depend on whether pro- 
duction costs are lowered sufficiently to offset the lower 
commodity prices. 


It is extremely difficult to separate out from other effects, the 
effect of production technology on farmland returns and 
farmland prices. The decline in farm numbers is evidence of 
the effects of technology on some farm operators. Other op- 
erators have adjusted to the new technology, but the overall 
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effect is not known. The effect of mechanized and biological 
technology on farmland prices and farmland values in the fu- 
ture is difficult to quantify, but if the pace of yield increase 
and production-increasing technology is greater than the 
pace of population growth, real income growth, and export 
demand, the real price of commodities is likely to continue 
to decline with downward pressure on land prices. 


Foreign Supply Outstrips Population Growth 


Over the past four decades, world food production increased 
2.4 percent per year, while population rose 1.9 percent per 
year. Increases in production came about mainly through im- 
proved technology rather than expansion of world cropland 
(12). Sharply higher prices for agricultural commodities in 
the 1970’s led to increasing food production, demonstrating 
the responsiveness of world agriculture to changes in agricul- 
tural commodity prices. The main problem has been one of 
distribution: Some countries have experienced declining per 
capita food production and are too poor to pay for sufficient 
imports to offset the decline. World demand is expected to 
be sufficient to support increasing exports with a moderate 
growth of U.S. exports. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Real farmland values in 1992 are 14 percent higher than the 
average for 1910-1914, but most of the increase has been as- 
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sociated with increasing population density rather than in- 
creasing returns from agriculture. In areas of the Corn Belt 
and Northern Plains where non-farm demand for farmland is 
relatively minor, the real price of farmland has not increased 
significantly. As in the past, sharp but temporary changes in 
farm commodity prices may trigger periodic upswings and 
downturns in farmland prices, but the long term outlook 
points to moderately rising real farmland prices with most of 
the increase coming from non-farm demand for farmland. 
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Characteristics of Farmland Owners and Their 
Participation in the Farmland Market, 1970-1988 


By Denise M. Rogers! 


Abstract: Many owners did not participate in the farmland market during the volatile years 
from 1970 to 1988. Landowners whose acquisitions and dispositions may have allowed 
them to take advantage of potentially profitable farmland price changes own more farmland, 
are younger, and are more likely to be farm operators than are owners who were passive in 


the face of price changes. 


Keywords: AELOS, acquisitions, dispositions, farmland. 


The last 20 years were volatile for the farmland market. U.S. 
nominal per acre farmland values (including buildings) in- 
creased an average of 14.1 percent per year during the 1970s. 
After peaking in 1982, values fell almost one-third by 1987. 
Values in 1987 were about the same as in 1972 (1). These 
rapid price changes suggest that landowners could profit by 
correctly timing their farmland purchases and sales. 


Data from a follow-on survey to the 1987 Census of Agricul- 
ture, the 1988 Agricultural Economics and Land Ownership 
Survey (AELOS), provide detailed information on individu- 
als who owned farmland in 1988, and their farmland acquisi- 
tions and dispositions from 1970 through 1988. The 
investment behavior of the landowners who owned land at 
the end of a long and volatile period can be examined using 
data from AELOS. However, the behavior of landowners 
who participated in the ups and downs of the 1970s and 
1980s, but no longer owned farmland in 1988 can not be ex- 
amined. 


The AELOS data provide a sense of whether 1988 farmland 
owners correctly timed their farmland market transactions in 
order to profit from price changes. AELOS allows us to ex- 
amine how these landowners may have responded to the dra- 
matic changes in the farmland market. 


Data on acquisitions and dispositions during 1970-1988, re- 
veal differences between those owners who were passive in 
the face of farmland price changes and those who correctly 
timed their market transactions. Specifically, the age, land 
ownership patterns, method of land acquisition, and operat- 
ing status of farmland owners will be discussed. 


Data 


AELOS provides information on a unique period in agricul- 
tural history, a period of rapid farmland price increases and 
_ rapid price decreases. AELOS used two similar question 


a Rogers is an agricultural economist with the Resources and Technology 
Division, Economic Research Service, USDA. 


naires. One was completed by farm operators and the other 
by landlords who had been identified by their tenants.” The 
total number of survey observations of farmland owners, ex- 
cluding public landowners, (Federal, State, and Indian tribes, 
railroad, and institutional), was 70,286. 


This study excludes respondents who were not 21 years of 
age in 1970 (12,833) and all landowners who inherited any 
land (20,737). The exclusions were intended to focus atten- 
tion on only those landowners who were capable of choosing 
when to buy or sell farmland during 1970 to 1988. The in- 
heritance exclusion was necessary because acquiring land 
through inheritance does not imply a conscious choice to ac- 
quire land.” 


The age exclusion limits the study to those landowners who 
were old enough to buy and/or sell farmland at the beginning 
of the study period. The 36,716 observations remaining after 
exclusions will be referred to as "all owners" for the remain- 
der of this article. 


Market Activity 


The largest group of 1988 farmland owners (43 percent) 
owned the same land in 1970 and in 1988. They did not par- 
ticipate in the farmland market during the 19-year study pe- 
riod. Thirty-three percent owned no farmland in 1970, while 
the remaining 24 percent bought and/or sold land during the 
study period. 


The percent of farmland owners who exchange farmland is 
fairly constant over time. Between 18 and 22 percent of 
farmland owners acquired land during each of the time peri- 
ods specified by AELOS (1970-1974, 1975-1978, 1979- 


2 AELOS excluded both horticultural specialty farms and those farmers who 
began farm operations in 1988. 
3 Those landowners who inherited at least some of their land are approximately 
the same age as those landowners who have not inherited any land. Those who 
inherited land own somewhat less land, an average of 542 acres compared with 
681 acres for noninheritors. Inheritors are less likely to be farm operators. 
Seventy-seven percent are landlords, compared to 52 percent for noninheritors. 
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Table B-1.--Net buyers and sellers of farmland 


Net buyers Net sellers 
1970-78 10,319 e105 
(33%) (4%) 
1979-82 5,845 1,050 
(17%) (3%) 
1983-88 7,306 2,184 
(20%) (6%) 


Numbers in parentheses show the percent of owners in the 
study who were net buyers and net sellers in each time 
period. 


1982 and 1983-1987). From 3 to 6 percent of farmland own- 
ers disposed of land during these periods. The average size 
of land acquisition did not vary much, neither did the aver- 
age size of land disposition. 


To investigate the effect of market price on farmland own- 
ers’ acquisitions and dispositions, the study period is divided 
into three periods that coincide with national changes in 
farmland prices. While participants in farmland markets re- 
spond to local price changes, not national price changes, the 
time periods correctly characterize price movements in most 
regions. The time periods are: 1) 1970-1978 when farmland 
prices rose rapidly; 2) 1979-1982 when farmland prices 
reached their nominal and inflation-adjusted peak; and 3) 
1983-1988 when farmland prices fell almost a third from 
their nominal peak. Assuming a constant transfer rate over 
time, the average land buyer would have realized capital 
gains selling in the peak years and buying during the weaker 
market periods. 


There were more net buyers than net sellers in all three time 
periods (table B-1). This is largely because those land- 
owners who sold all of their land prior to 1988 are not in- 
cluded in AELOS. 


In each time period there were more net buyers among those 
landowners who became farmland owners between 1970 and 
1988 (“entering” owners) than those landowners who owned 
land in 1970 (“original" owners). Also, in each time period 
there are more net sellers among "original" landowners than 
among “entering” owners. For example, 60 percent of net 
buyers in 1970-1978 were entering owners and 76 percent of 
net sellers in 1983-1988 were original owners. The differ- 
ence may be accounted for partly by age. Original land- 
owners are, on average, older than entering landowners. 


The Nature of Participation in the Farmland Market 


To characterize farmland owners’ apparent investment strate- 
gies and to examine the degree to which owners attempted to 
earn capital gains from farmland transactions, six classes are 
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developed. This classification scheme is one way to exam- 
ine differences between farmland owners whose behavior 
suggests they were or were not influenced by farmland price 
changes. Not all farmland owners fit into one of the classes. 
For the purpose of the classes, acquisitions and dispositions 
refer to net acquisitions and dispositions. 


The first two classes include farmland owners whose appar- 
ent goals were owning farmland rather than earning capital 
gains. 


Class 1: Some landowners did not participate in the farm- 
land market. They owned the same land at the beginning 
and at the end of the study period, and they did not acquire 
or dispose of any land during this period. 


Class 2: Short run fluctuations in price matter to some land- 
owners only to the extent that price decreases create buying 
opportunities. They do not attempt to realize capital gains 
on short-run price increases. Included in this group are farm- 
land owners who bought land during both rising market 
(1970-1978) and weak market (1983-1988) periods and who 
did not dispose of any land during the study period. 


The next three classes include landowners whose acquisi- 
tions or dispositions may have coincided favorably with 
changes in the farmland market. These landowners had at 
least limited success forecasting changes in land prices or 
simply may have had the good fortune to profitably time 
their land market transactions. The average land buyer in 
these classes may have realized capital gains by selling in the 
peak period and buying during the weaker periods. It should 
be noted that the classes are not mutually exclusive. For ex- 
ample, farmland owners who pursued aggressive market tim- 
ing (class 5) would also be counted as moderate aggressive 
market timers (class 4). 


Class 3: This class includes those landowners who engaged 
in limited market timing. These landowners either disposed 
of land at the market peak (1979-1982) or purchased land 
during a weak market (1983-1988). The former group prob- 
ably realized capital gains. 


Class 4: Landowners who engaged in moderately aggres- 

sive market timing were included in this class. These land- 
owners both purchased in a rising market (1970-1978) and 
disposed of land at the peak (1979-1982). 


Class 5: Landowners in this class purchased in a rising mar- 
ket, disposed of land at the peak, and acquired land during a 
weak land market (1983-1988). On average these land- 
owners probably earned capital gains. Their market behavior 
can be characterized as aggressive market timing. 


Peay sagen 





Table B-2.--Number of owners in each class 


Class 1 aS 
Class 2 2,684 
Class 3 8,292 
Class 4 410 
Class 5 80 
Class 6 559 


The final class consists of farmland owners whose market ac- 
tivity implies either incorrect forecasting or disregard for 
market price changes. 


Class 6: On average landowners in this group probably real- 
ized capital losses by buying during the peak period (1979- 
1982) and selling during a weak market (1983-1988). 


The largest number of owners (15,713) did not participate in 
the farmland market from 1970 to 1988 and are found in 
class 1 (table B-2). There are more landowners in classes 1 
and 2 (those whose goals appeared to be owning farmland 
rather than earning capital gains), than in classes 3 through 5 
(those landowners who successfully timed at least some of 
their market transactions). Among those landowners in 
classes 3, 4, and 5, the largest group is class 3 (8,292). Only 
80 landowners engaged in aggressive market timing (class 
5), correctly buying or selling land in each of the three time 
periods. Only 559 landowners forecast incorrectly (class 6).4 


Operating Status 


Sixty-seven percent of 1988 farmland owners owned farm- 
land in 1970. These “original” landowners are older and less 
likely to be farm operators than those who became owners 
during the study period. Landowners in classes 1 and 2 have 
owned land for longer than landowners in classes 3 through 
5. They are older and are more likely to be nonoperators 
than are landowners in classes 3 through 5. 


Farm operators and nonoperators are very different. Opera- 
tors have larger average landholdings (1,073 acres) than 
nonoperators (313 acres). Operators were more active in ac- 
quiring land between 1970 and 1988. A larger number of op- 
erators purchased land during each time period, and their 
average acquisition was larger than for nonoperating owners. 


- Asmaller number of operators than nonoperators sold or dis- 


posed of land in each time period. 


* This number may be low because many of the landowners who forecast 


price changes incorrectly may have no longer been landowners in 1988. 


For all classes, the percentage of landowners who were op- 
erators exceeded the percentage who were nonoperators, 
with the exception of class 1 (those landowners whose land- 
holdings in 1970 equaled those in 1988). In class 1, 64 per- 
cent of landowners are nonoperators. 


Acres Owned 


Landowners who appear to have correctly timed their farm- 
land transactions have larger average landholdings. Land- 
owners in class 5 owned the highest average number of acres 
(2,575). Landowners in class 1 owned the smallest average 
number (495). Like class 1, owners in classes 2 and 6 had 
smaller average landholdings. 


Method of Acquisition 


AELOS respondents were asked to indicate whether their 
landholdings were acquired through purchase from a rela- 
tive, purchase from a nonrelative, or "other" method. Sev- 
enty-nine percent of all owners acquired some or all of their 
land through purchase from a nonrelative and 30 percent ac- 
quired some or all of their land through purchase from a rela- 
tive.” The distinction between purchase from a relative and 
purchase from a nonrelative is important. Purchases from 
relatives may be harder to time because they are likely to co- 
incide with life cycle changes such as retirement or death, 
and are also less likely to be arms-length transactions. 


Although the largest percentage of owners in each class ac- 
quired land through purchase from a nonrelative, the percent- 
age of owners using this method varied. Class 1 had the 
lowest percentage of landowners (74 percent) acquiring land 
through purchase from a nonrelative, while class 5 had the 
highest share (94 percent) of landowners acquiring at least 
some land through purchase from a nonrelative and the low- 
est percentage purchasing land from a relative. 


Financing 


In the 1980s, many highly leveraged farmland owners lost 
their land. Wise (4) has suggested that the experiences of the 
1980s made farmland owners more cautious about incurring 
heavy debt loads. Evidence of this is found in the drop in the 
percent of transfers on which debt was incurred--from 91 per- 
cent in 1980 to 64 percent in 1991 (5). 


Among farmland owners who purchased land in 1988, there 
is little difference between classes in terms of the percentage 
of owners who financed any part of their land acquisition. 
The only exception is those landowners who were the most 
successful at market timing (class 5). In classes 1 through 4 
and 6, between 4 and 13 percent financed 1988 land acquisi- 


> These numbers sum to more than 100 percent because some landowners 
acquire land using more than one method. 
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Table B-3.--Average age of landowners 


All owners Operators Nonoperators 
ALL owners 61.6 Omid 66.4 
Class 1 65.3 60.3 68.1 
Class 2 55.6 53.6 62.5 
Class 3 58.5 54.9 63.8 
Class 4 60.0 56.6 63.9 
Class 5 57.0 54.6 63.4 
Class 6 58.0 Dol 66.4 


tions. In class 5 however, 25 percent of landowners used fi- 
nancing. Financing of the total acquisition price varied 
among classes from 30 to 48 percent. 


Age 


Fifty-two percent of all owners are over 60 years of age, and 
25 percent are 70 years or older. This aging population 
means that a great deal of farmland will change hands in the 
next 25 years. Younger farmland owners are more likely to 
be operators. 

As owners age, the average percentage of land leased to oth- 
ers increases. The average 41-50 year old owner leases out 
28 percent of his or her land, compared with 75 percent for 
the average 70+ year old. The average ages for nonoperating 
owners and operators are 66.4 years and 56.7 years, respec- 
tively. Nonoperators are older than operators in each of the 
six classes. The oldest average age for both nonoperators 
(68.1 years) and operators (60.3 years) is found in class 1 (ta- 
ble B-3). 


The owners were divided into age groups based on their age 
in 1988. This allows examination of whether patterns of 
land acquisition are related to age. The owners are fairly 
evenly distributed in 10-year age groups: 41-50, 51-60, 61- 
70, and over 70 years of age. 


Each of the age groups had a fairly constant percentage of 
owners acquiring land in each 4-year time period from 1970 
through 1987. Though older landowners were still acquiring 
farmland, the older groups had a smaller percentage of own- 
ers acquiring land in each period than did the younger 
groups. From 9 to 12 percent of owners acquired land in the 
70+ year age group, compared with 27 to 37 percent in the 
41-50 year age group. Disposition patterns were also fairly 
constant over time within each group. Interestingly, disposi- 
tion patterns were almost identical between groups, with 3 to 
6 percent of owners disposing of land in each period. 


Conclusions 


The 1988 farmland owners were largely passive in their re- 
sponse to changes in prices between 1970 and 1988. This 
implies that farmland acquisitions are only partially, if at all, 
driven by price fluctuations. This behavior is consistent with 
an emphasis on land ownership for agricultural production or 
the generation of income through rent, rather than for earn- 
ing capital gains. 


Though farmland markets are typically characterized as 
"thin", with little activity, one would expect that if the behav- 
ior of farmland owners is at all price- driven, these farmland 
owners would have been active in the farmland market dur- 
ing 1970-1988. Though the market may have been more ac- 
tive, many 1988 farmland owners simply did not participate 
in it during that period. The largest group of landowners 
owned the same amount of land in 1970 as in 1988. This 
group was passive as farmland prices rose and fell and the 
value of their land changed substantially. 


This result is consistent with the fact that only a small per- 
centage of agricultural land is transferred each year. A 1988 
Survey of Land Transfers, conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Economic Research Service and Na- 
tional Agricultural Statistics Service, indicated that only 
about 3.5 percent of rural land in the United States is trans- 
ferred to a new owner each year (2). 


Those landowners who participated more actively in the mar- 
ket and whose acquisitions and/or dispositions may have co- 
incided favorably with changes in the farmland market 
(classes 3, 4, and 5) are more closely tied to agriculture. 
These landowners own more farmland, are younger, and are 
more likely to be farm operators. Class 5, those farmland 
owners who were most successful in timing their market 
transactions, had one of the highest percentages of operators 
of all classes and the highest average landholdings. Class 1, 
those farmland owners who did not participate in the farm- 
land market at all, were the oldest, had the highest percent- 
age of nonoperators, and had the smallest average acres 
owned. 


If current trends continue, and the number of older, nonoper- 
ating farmland owners increases, there may be a growing 
group of farmland owners that will not be active participants 
in farmland markets. The future may bring increasingly thin 
farmland markets, with fewer market transactions. Farm op- 
erators who wish to expand operations may be less able to 
freely purchase land and may become increasingly depend- 
ent on leasing land. 
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